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I 0 E N E R A l. 


O V E R V I E W 


In  our  original  contract  proposal  wr  suggested  "a  very  general  stage  model  of  the 
start-lo-finish  aspects  of  a programming  task,  as  related  to  more  or  less  established 
psychological  areas  of  investigation  ''  The  stages  were:  (I)  loose  initial  statement  of  the 
problem,  (2)  precise  problem  formulation,  (4)  design  of  a general  solution  algorithm,  usually  in 
natural  language.  (4)  translation  of  this  solution  into  a computer  program,  and  (5)  debugging, 
testing,  and  verification  of  the  program  To  these  five  stages  we  here  add  a sixth,  which 
occurs  after  the  first  five  steps  have  been  completed  and  the  program  has  been  accepted  by  the 
original  requestor,  i e , (6)  program  maintenance  and  modification 

l our  of  our  areas  of  research  under  the  contract  are  closely  related  to  the  stages  of  this 
model,  with  two  areas  focussing  on  broader  considerations  of  the  programming  environment 
Ihe  six  areas  of  research  are  presented  here  roughly  in  the  same  order  that  we  performed  the 
work.  Thus,  in  Section  2 we  describe  the  prefacing  of  our  controlled  experimental  studies  with 
quantitative  observational  analyses  of  user  performance  on  interactive  systems.  In  Section  4 
we  present  our  initial  following  of  the  stage-model,  first  concentrating  on  the  stage-4  process 
of  the  actual  translation  of  a high-level  design  into  programming  code,  but  extending  our 
investigation  slightly  into  the  stagc-S  activities  of  debugging  and  testing  As  a result  of  our 
findings  concerning  stage  4 programming  difficulties,  we  next  concentrated  on  the  initial  stages 
of  programming  prior  to  actual  coding  In  Section  4 we  detail  our  work  which  focussed  on  the 
characteristics  of  natural  language  as  a medium  for  expressing  and  communicating  procedural 
requirements,  this  corresponding  to  one  form  of  stage-. 4 designing  In  Section  5 we  present 
our  study  of  design  as  a problem-solving  process,  in  which  we  investigated  the  stage  I to  2 
process  of  problem-formulation  and  problem-refinement,  and  the  stage  2 to  4 process  of 
creating  high-level  designs  from  functional  specifications  Section  ft  describes  our  research  into 
ihe  problems  of  modifying  programs  Program-modification  corresponds  to  the  stage-b  process 
of  altering  the  program  at  a later  time  Section  7 deals  once  again  with  the  broader 
programming  environment,  this  time  focussing  on  those  aspects  of  computer  systems  which 
influence  the  effectiveness  of  user  performance 

We  have  attempted  throughout  the  report  to  provide  original  theoretical  interpretations  of 
the  behavior  investigated  Much  of  this  theory  is  presented  here  for  the  first  time  and  has  still 
to  be  tested  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  dearth  of  psychological  theory  for  almost  all  of  the 
areas  investigated,  we  felt  it  would  be  useful  to  provide  at  least  a starting  point  for  more 
adequate  theory  development  (The  most  extensive  presentations  of  new  theory  are  found  in 
Section  (>.  for  program  modification.  and  in  Section  7,  for  routine  tail k.v  and  for  problem  solnny ; 
taiksl 

In  this  report  several  conventions  of  referencing  are  observed  References  to  the 
technical  reports  describing  the  original  work  are  given  as  a number  in  parentheses  throughout, 
and  always  at  the  end  of  major  sections  These  reports  are  listed  in  Section  S Personnel 
involved  in  the  contract  work  are  listed  in  Section  '>>.  the  reader  can  identify  the  contributors 
of  the  research  from  the  author  information  given  there  In  all  cases  the  first  author  of  the 
reports  bore  the  major  responsibility  for  the  research  work  l or  simplicity,  "we",  "our",  and 
us"  arc  used  throughout  Where  this  is  used  in  reference  to  the  experimental  details  and 
findings,  the  original  authors  should  be  credited;  indeed,  some  of  this  material  may  be  a close 
paraphrase  of  the  original  report  Additional  integrative  material  supplied  in  this  final  report 
e g . research  motivation,  new  theory,  summary  interpretations,  recommendations  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  present  author,  who.  hopefully,  reflects  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
sixteen  other  contributors  References  to  published  research  literature  other  than  our  contract 
reports  are  not  given  in  the  discussion  but  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  original  reporls 
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2.  STATISTICS  CONCERNING  USAGE  OF  INTERACTIVE  COMPUTERS 


2 1 MOTIVATION 


The  quantitative  description  of  the  use  of  existing  interactive  computer  systems  was 
believed  to  be  a starting  point  for  determining  which  features  of  computer  systems  should  be 
retained,  deleted,  or  improved 


2 2 SUMMARY  OE  WORK: 

The  source  for  the  data  analyses  was  a 21 -day  record  of  user-system  interactions  of  the 
HIM  Watson  Research  Center  TSS/160  interactive  system,  with  a total  user  population  of  171 
persons  and  a total  recorded  user-session  length  of  .1712  terminal  hours  The  results  arc 
grouped  into  five  major  categories  of  observations:  terminal  usage  patterns,  language 
processors,  command  usage,  user  response  time,  and  debugging. 

Analyses  of  terminal  usage  patterns  revealed  that  only  20  percent  of  the  users  were  high 
frequency  users  --signing  on  to  the  system  daily  and  accounting  for  about  60  percent  of  the 
total  connect  time,  with  very  long  individual  terminal  sessions.  The  majority  of  the  users 
signed  on  infrequently,  for  very  short  terminal  sessions  (1) 

Three  language  processors  were  supported  by  the  TSS  system:  PI  I.  FORTRAN,  and 
Assembler  Only  14  percent  of  the  user  population  used  one  or  more  of  these  language 
processors  (PI  I and  FORTRAN  were  used  equally  often  and  about  twice  as  frequently  as 
Assembler)  Detected  syntactic  errors  in  programs  submitted  to  these  language  processors 
ranged  from  1 2 to  11  percent,  suggesting  a very  high  level  of  syntactic  correctness  (1) 

The  most  significant  finding  from  the  command  usage  analyses  was  that  text-editing 
commands  accounted  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  all  the  commands  issued  to  I'SS  (1) 

User  response  time  was  defined  as  the  elapsed  open-keyboard  time  before  the  user 
responded,  with  the  overall  mean  being  .12  seconds  (eliminating  response  times  over  10 
minutes),  the  median  being  about  l)  seconds,  the  mode  4 seconds  (1) 

Analyses  of  debugging  behavior  were  based  on  usage  of  specialized  I'SS  debugging 
commands  (the  Program  Control  System,  or  "PCS",  statements)  and  questionnaire  responses 
front  users  who  employed  the  debugging  commands.  It  appeared  that  these  commands  were 
not  used  with  any  frequency,  and,  when  they  were  used  it  was  more  to  control  the  processing 
characteristics  of  the  program  than  for  debugging  (1). 


2.1 


R EC  OM  MEN  PA  TIONS 


2 11  Terminal  Usage  Patterns  and  User  Response  Time:  Different  groups  of  computer 
users  have  extensively  different  profiles  of  computer  usage,  charactcri/cd  primarily  in  terms  of 
a sophisticated/frequent  vs.  unsophisticated/infrequent  dichotomy.  The  two  poles  may  also 
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differ  with  respect  to  their  needs  and  expectations,  with  the  sophisticated  user  probably 
requiring  much  more  function,  performance,  and  flexibility  than  the  unsophisticated  group 
litis  latter  group,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  expected  to  require  more  assistance,  more 
direction,  and  greater  "error-tolerance"  than  the  former 

In  view  of  these  expectations,  we  recommend  testing  of  a facility  which  tailors  the 
performance,  function,  and  user-assistance  levels  of  an  interactive  system  to  the  use-profile  of 
the  user  to  achieve  not  only  greater  individualized  user  support  but  also  more  efficient  overall 
computer  system  performance 


2 3 2 Language  Processors  ami  Debugging  Facilities  I he  very  low  level  of  occurrence  of 
syntactic  errors  in  programs  suggest  that  the  development  of  more  powerful  syntax  checking 
facilities  would  not  be  justifiable  However,  facilities  should  be  developed  to  assist  in  the 
detection  of  conceptual  errors,  errors  which,  though  syntactically  correct,  produce  unintended 
processing  effects 

We  recommend  that  "semantic  checking"  facilities  be  developed  for  use  within  language 
processors  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  these  conceptual  errors,  parallelling  the  facilities  for 
detecting  syntactic  errors  We  believe  that  very  substantial  aid  would  be  provided  by  very 
low  level,  easy-to-implement  semantic  consistency  checking  which  would  check  for 
operator-operand  consistency  compatibility.  With  such  a facility  program  variables  would  be 
declared  in  terms  of  a very  rich  set  of  data  types  corresponding  to  the  semantic  aspects  of  the 
program  --  e g , in  a payroll  application,  variables  would  be  characterized  as  to  "salary". 

date”,  "contribution",  etc  Ihc  programmer  would  further  include  information  concerning 
allowable  --  "meaningful"  --  transformations  on  such  typed  variables,  such  as  "salary  x 
tax-constant  = tax-deduction",  etc  The  compiler  would  be  extended  to  perform  a data-'ype 
analysis  of  the  results  of  each  processing  step,  matching  the  result  against  the  set  of  those 
allowable,  reporting  to  the  programmer  occurrences  of  disallowed  combinations  Our 
experience  from  this  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  our  contract  work  indicates  that  such 
consistency  checks  could  lead  to  the  detection  of  a substantial  number  of.  often  hard  to  detect, 
conceptual  errors. 

2 3.3  Command  L’sage  The  temporal  and  frequency  analyses  of  user-issued  commands 
within  terminal  sessions  provided  a very  rich  and  informative  body  of  data  concerning  usage  of 
interactive  systems.  The  disadvantage  of  the  techniques  we  used  was  that  we  had  no 

information  to  permit  us  to  segregate  sequences  of  users'  commands  into  groups  related  to  I 

particular  tasks,  nor  did  we  have  direct  knowledge  of  what  tasks  users  might  be  engaged  in. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  it  would  be  useful  to  develop  and  utilize  software  facilities 
which  could  be  invoked  during  any  individual  user  terminal  session  to  record  and  analyze  the 
commands  issued  by  the  user  for  particular  tasks  (the  beginning  and  end  of  which  the  user 
would  indicate).  Comparisons  of  results  across  users  for  the  same  tasks  could  reveal  much 
finer  details  of  usage  related  to  specific  tasks  and  permit  identification  of  problem  areas  and 
potential  aids. 

We  have  developed  an  exemplary  software  package  appropriate  for  IHM  370  CMS  j 

systems  which  classify  a user's  commands  into  several  CMS  command  categories,  with 
additional  subcategories  provided  for  commands  issued  within  the  supported  text  program 
editors,  frequency  and  time  statistics  are  then  provided  for  the  individual  commands,  for  the 
commands  grouped  into  classes  and  into  pair  anil  triple  sequences  of  commands  (Id) 
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i.  PERFORMANCE  WITH  PROGRAMMING  CONTROL  STRUCTLRES 

3 1 MOTIVATION: 


One  of  ihe  most  important  characteristics  of  computer  programs  — or  any  sequential 
procedure  --  is  the  means  for  controlling  the  sequence  of  execution  of  program  commands,  the 
so-called  "transfer-of -control  structure."  In  view  of  the  attention  control  structures  were 
beginning  to  receive  in  the  Computer  Sciences  literature,  we  believed  it  important  in  our  first 
controlled  experiments  t i obtain  some  assessment  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
programmers,  particularly  novice  ones,  in  the  specification  of  such  structures. 


3.2  SUMMARY  OF  WORK 


We  conducted  three  experiments  in  this  area,  the  first  exploratory,  the  second  a 
comparative  evaluation  of  existing  control  structures,  and  the  third  an  initial  evaluation  of  a 
new  control  structure  designed  to  improve  performance. 

3.2.1  Initial  experiment  — In  our  first  study  we  created  a simple  laboratory  programming 
language  for  card-sorting  tasks  which  permitted  participants  to  create  programs  on  an 
interactive  system  merely  by  selecting  the  desired  command  from  a short  list  of  fixed 
commands,  adding  only  transfer-of-control  information.  The  control  structure  of  this  language 
was  that  of  "branch-to-label".  The  six  card-sorting  problems  for  which  participants  had  to 
prepare  programs  differed  in  logical  complexity  and  involved  four  types  of  activities: 
initialization  of  data  structures,  data-acccssing,  updating  counters,  and  specifying 
branch-destinations  for  test  outcomes.  Despite  this  opportunity  for  a diversity  of  errors, 
almost  all  of  them  occurred  with  the  specification  of  the  control  information  (with  disjunction 
and  negation  providing  more  difficulty  than  conjunction  and  affirmative  tests)  I hus,  it 
appeared  that  transfer-of-control  specifications  were  the  primary  locus  of  programming 
difficulty  In  addition,  the  debugging  of  incorrect  control-flow  programs  — for.  usually,  one  or 
two  statements  errors  --required  half  as  much  time  again  as  for  preparing  the  initial  program, 
with  over  three  times  as  many  editing  modifications  (2). 

3.2.2  Evaluation  of  control  structures  — Having  determined  control  specification  as  a 
high-probability  difficulty  factor,  in  the  next  study  we  evaluated  several  methods  for 
representing  transfer-of-control,  looking  for  the  best  candidate  for,  in  particular,  novice 
programmers.  In  addition  to  the  "branch-to-label"  (BRANCH)  structure  used  in  the  first 
experiment  we  selected  for  testing  two  other  structures:  the  "If-then-else"  (IF)  hierarchical 
structure,  and  the  graphical  flow-diagramming  technique  (FLOW)  These  three  types  of 
control  structures  - BRANCH.  IF,  and  FLOW  - account  for  the  majority  of  types  of  control 
structures  used  in  programming  languages. 

Although  BRANCH  and  FLOW  techniques  appear  radically  different,  they  are  logically 
equivalent  with  the  differences  being  in  syntax:  (a)  whereas  BRANCH  programs  arc 
one-dimensional  lists,  FLOW  programs  are  two-dimensional;  and  (b)  whereas 
transfer-of-control  is  specified  in  BRANCH  programs  symbolically  by  means  of  a command 
number  or  label,  FLOW  programs  involve  a graphical  specification  — i.c..  with  a connecting 
line.  Performance  differences  between  FLOW  and  BRANCH  could  therefore  be  attributed  to 
one  or  both  of  these  syntactic  differences.  Performance  differences  between  either  of  these 
techniques  and  IF,  however,  must  involve  the  underlying  conceptual  differences  between  them 


I 
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lo  provide  for  a variely  of  comparison  conditions  the  three  methods  were  each  tested 
under  four  language  conditions  in  which  the  capability  to  employ  directly  the  logical  operators 
of  "and"  and  "or"  as  one  factor  and  "not"  as  a second  factor  were  separately  manipulated 
Parallel  miniature  languages  and  training  programs  were  prepared  for  each  method  followed  by 
a set  of  sit  experimental  problems  wilhu  each  condition  for  each  subject 

Results  and  Discussion  - In  contrast  to  the  "logical"  arguments  being  made  in  the 
computer  sciences  literature  in  favor  of  the  II-  structure,  we  found  that  this  was  the  most 
difficult  technique  to  learn  and  to  use  correctly  Also  suprisingly,  there  were  no  differences, 
either  in  learning  or  in  performance,  between  BRANCH  and  PI  OW.  both  being  superior  to 
II  . but  still  involving  control  errors  in  the  problems  I- inally . the  type  of  language  condition 
had  no  effect  These  results,  originally  obtained  for  naive  college  participants,  were  replicated 
for  l S Navy  enlisted  personnel  (7) 

I 2 1 Procedure  table  experiment  - In  our  (hird  study  of  control  structure  performance  we 
developed  a new  iransfer-of-eonirol  specification  structure  which  we  termed  a "procedure 
table  In  contrast  lo  the  unstructured  format  of  typical  programs,  the  PROCP.DURI  I ABI  I 
provided  considerable  structure  for  the  location  of  information  (see  example  below  ) Program 
information  was  entered  into  a table  which  contained  columns  for  specifying  the  set  of 
conditions  which  had  to  be  satisfied  and  for  the  set  of  actions  subsequently  to  be  taken  When 
the  conditions  in  a particular  line  of  the  table  were  not  met.  control  was  passed  immediately  to 
the  next  line  in  the  table,  etc  Two  additional  columns  were  provided  in  the  table  for 
command  labels  and  "go-to's"  such  that,  in  this  respect,  the  table  was  most  similar  to  the 
BRANCH  structure  The  structure  is  somewhat  similar  to  a (90-degree  rotated)  decision  table 
and  did.  in  fact,  result  from  pilot  studies  of  performance  using  decision  tables  In  this  pilot 
work  we  found  that  the  structure  of  most  programming  problems  we  considered  involved  an 
"ordering"  — on  priority,  cost,  etc  --  of  conditions  or  subproblems  and  are  more  conveniently 
solved  using  a programming  language  which  can  directly  and  easily  reflect  these  orderings,  we 
further  found  that  participants  experienced  difficulty  in  using  decision  tables,  both  in  the  initial 
abstraction  of  the  separate  sets  of  tests  and  actions  that  should  be  entered  and  also,  especially, 
in  specifying  sufficient  test  patterns  to  completely  cover  all  possibilities  Since  we  were 
interested  in  developing  a technique  which  participants  found  easy  to  use,  we  did  not  further 
test  decision-table  performance  in  formal  studies  Rather,  we  synthesized  the  PROCEDURE 
TABLE  from  our  observations  of  participants'  problems. 

The  PROCEDURE  TABLE  is  illustrated  below  for  a simple-minded  "heating"  problem 
and  solution 


1 LABEL  1 

CONDITION(S) 

1 ACT  1 ON ( S ) 1 

GOTO  1 

1 Al  I 

1 1 

TEMP  TOO  LOW? 

1 PUSH  "HEATER  ON"  I 

1 AND  WAIT  1 MINUTE  1 

1 

Al  1 

1 1 

1 1 

— 

1 PUSH  "HEATER  OFF"  I 

1 AND  WAIT  2 MINUTESI 

1 

Al  1 

Parallel  language  and  training  materials  were  developed  for  this  table  teennique,  which 
was  then  evaluated  under  the  same  experimental  design,  with  the  same  problems  and  subject 
populations  as  for  the  prior  evaluation  Performance  was  found  to  be  significantly  superior  to 
that  with  the  other  types  of  control  structures,  with  perfect  performance  found  in  almost  all 
conditions  over  all  problems  (again,  no  differences  were  found  attributable  to  the  language 
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conditions)  Apparently,  the  provision  of  this  tabular  structure  was  of  key  importance  in 
assisting  performance  (7) 

Ihe  procedure  tables  were  also  used  in  subsequent  pilot  work  with  the  two  populations 
exploring  performance  for  much  more  difficult  problems  than  used  in  the  control  structure 
evaluations  - eg,  programming  a "bubble-sort"  sorting  routine,  tic  lac-toe,  a program  to 
draw  different  si/e  boxes  on  a display,  etc  These  problems  turned  out  to  be  much  too 
difficult  for  these  programming-naive  populations,  with  very  few  correct  or  even  near-correct 
programs  Informal  analysis  of  the  solutions  suggested  that  participants’  difficulties  were  not 
related  to  use  of  the  procedure  tables:  what  small  amount  of  detail  participants  did  provide  in 
the  tables  was  pretty  much  correct,  even  fairly  complicated  control  information  Subjects' 
difficulties  seemed  rather  tied  to  inadequate  formulations  of  the  problem  and  incomplete  or 
faulty  designs  these  and  similar  observations  from  other  work  led  us  later  to  investigate 
more  closely  the  pre  programming  phase  of  program  design  (see  section  4 below). 


3 3 RECOMMENDATIONS 


Representing  transfer-of-control  was  definitely  a source  of  difficulty  in  our  o.per  .■  nts 
However,  the  effect  of  providing  structure  for  organizing  program  information  was  dramatic, 
both  in  the  improvement  in  performance  and  also  in  the  ease  of  learning  and  the  paficipants’ 
very  positive  attitudes  towards  the  technique  In  \iew  of  the  power  of  present-day  compilers 
to  produce  very  efficient  programs  from  inefficient  code,  we  recommend  that  a structured 
technique  like  the  Procedure  Table  be  used  for  program  coding  under  the  following  four 
conditions 

(a)  the  program  is  for  "stand-alone"  use,  not  involving  complicated  interrelationships  with 
other  programs,  as  in  systems  programming  or  other  real-time  processing  applications  with 
interrupts  and  complicated  calling  structures, 

(b)  the  application  for  which  the  program  is  written  is  well-understood  and  highly 
standardized,  there  being  a stable  vocabulary  of  terms,  descriptions,  tests,  etc  ; 

(c)  the  data  structures  required  by  the  problems  are  fixed  and  are  relatively  simple  --  e g , 
push-down  stacks,  arrays,  etc  — and  they  also  do  not  require  complex  dynamic 
manipulation  (pointer  variables  and  dynamically  modified  linked  lists  thus  should  not  be 
required); 

(d)  the  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  programs  are  relatively  easy  to  comprehend,  not 
requiring  creation  of  some  complex  or  highly  innovative  algorithm. 

We  estimate  that  a large  proportion  of  the  programming  tasks  in  businesses,  governmental 
services,  and  the  armed  forces,  would  meet  these  four  conditions. 

Given  the  above  we  would  expect  that  personnel  with  little  programming  instruction  could 
produce  correct  programs  quickly  and  easily  for  a wide  variety  of  specialized  application 
problems  without  requiring  the  assistance  of  experienced  programmers. 

Productivity  could  further  be  enhanced  by  providing  a "menu"  of  conditions  and  actions 
from  which  to  select  for  entry  on  pre-established  forms  (either  paper  or  computer-display). 
Such  a pre-defined  and  limited  vocabulary  would  facilitate  implementation  of  the  "data  type" 
characterization  recommended  in  Section  2.3.2.  With  such  facilities  programmers  could  be 
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informed  not  only  of  the  use  of  unrecognized  words,  but  also  of  low-level  "conceptual”  errors 
violating  pre-defined  semantic  relations.  We  estimate  that  the  development  of  software  to 
support  interactively  such  features,  including  translation  of  the  input  structure  into  some 
formal  programming  language,  is  only  a moderately  difficult  task,  far  easier  than  most 
compiler-writing  activities. 
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4 NATURAL  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMING  AND  COMMUNICATION 

H. 

4.1  MOTIVATION: 


Subjects  in  our  programming  experiments  often  complained  that  programming  languages 
were  difficult  to  use  and  were  "unnatural";  it  would  be  much  easier  to  give  solutions  "in 
English",  they  said.  Given  the  ubiquitousness  of  natural  language  procedures,  and  their 
apparent  successful  communication  of  information,  we  decided  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
natural  procedures  did  differ  from  formal  programs  --  in  style,  precision,  and  principle  of 
communication. 


4 2 SUMMARY  OF  WORK 


Our  research  in  this  area  followed  three  different  lines  of  inquiry.  The  first  and  major 
investigation.  Section  4.2.1,  concerned  how  process  information  was  conveyed  in  natural 
language  procedures.  The  second  aspect  of  this  work.  Section  4.2.2,  involved  an  investigation 
into  natural  language  queries  as  a non-procedural  alternative  to  programs  (natural  language  or 
otherwise).  The  third  aspect.  Section  4.2.3,  provides  a broader  perspective  on  the  processes 
underlying  natural  language  communication.  Each  of  these  is  discussed  separately  in  the 
subsections  below. 

4.2.1  Niilurnl  Language  Procedures: 

Two  experimental  topics  are  discussed  in  this  section:  (1)  Collection  of  initial  procedur.il 
data,  and  (2)  Professional  natural  language  programming. 


4.2  I 1 Collection  of  initial  procedural  data  — Our  initial  experiment  was  designed  to 
provide  data  for  contrasting  computer  programs  to  natural  language  procedures  written  for 
similar  purposes  College  students  were  asked  to  type  detailed  specifications  of  procedures  in 
natural  English  as  solutions  for  a set  of  six  file-manipulation  problems  These  problems  varied 
in  complexity  and  involved  the  scenario  of  retrieving  employee  information  from  personnel 
files  of  a hypothetical  company  The  resulting  written  language  productions  were  examined 
from  the  points  of  view  of  solution  correctness  (e  g , generally  correct),  preferences  of 
expression  (e.g.,  much  more  concerned  with  data  manipulations  than  with  control  factors, 
preference  for  aggregate  data  operations  rather  than  iterative  --  e.g.,  "Find  all  those  who  "). 
contextual  referencing  (e.g.,  42  percent  of  all  data  references  required  prior  context  for 
resolution  of  the  referrant),  and  word  usage  (e.g.,  relatively  small  commonly-shared 
vocabulary).  A table  from  the  report  (5,  Table  6)  is  adapted  and  shown  below  to  provide  a 
summary  of  the  detailed  contrasts  of  natural  vs.  programming  specifications 
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Characteristics  of  Typical  Programming  Languages  vs. 
Natural  Language  Expressions  of  Procedures 


FEATURES 

PROGRAMMING  LANGUAGE 

NATURAL  LANGUAGE 

DATA  ASPECTS 
References 

Explicit,  well-defined 

1 mp 1 i c i t , contextua 1 

Man i pu  lat ion 

Element  by  element 

On  aggregate  basis 

1 ndex i ng 

Frequent,  by  variable 

Rare,  then  relatively. 

or  integer  value 

e . g . , "next , last" 

Types 

Many,  pre-defined 

No  distinctions 

TRANSFER  OF 

CONTROL  ASPECTS 

Extent 

Major  program  aspect 

Seldom  specified 

IF-THEN-ELSE 

Common  feature 

Rare 

Branch i ng 

Very  common 

Never  occurred 

Except i on- 

Important  aspect  of 

Never  occurred 

hand  1 i ng 

most  programs 

Program  f low 

A 1 1 var i et i es 

Basically  linear  flow 

LEXICON /SYNTAX 

Lex i con 

Restricted  words  and 

About  800  words,  reducibb 

variable  names  often 

to  100-200  with  elimina 

in  range  of  100-200. 

at  ion  of  synonyms. 

Sentence  Form 

Primarily  imperative 

Wide  variety  of  forms  but 

imperative  predominant. 

****************************************************************;* 


At  a more  general  level,  the  most  dramatic  finding  concerned  the  style  of  the  natural 
language  vs.  programming  procedures.  Programming  languages  embed  the  processing  action 
deep  within  control  structures  that  test  for  a variety  of  successive  conditions.  Thus,  given  the 
problem  of  writing  a procedure  to  describe  the  packing  of  200  boxes  of  a certain  color  and 
shaped  Christmas  tree  decoration,  unbroken,  into  boxes,  with  a dozen  in  each  box,  during 
working  hours,  a (somewhat  exaggerated)  programming-style  solution  might  be  as  follows: 

UNTIL  TIME  = 5:00  PM 

IF  RED  THEN 

IF  LARGE  THEN 

IF  UNBROKEN  THEN 
DO  END  1 J=1  ,200 
OPEN  B0X(J) 

DO  END2  1=1,12 

> PACK  DECORAT  I ON ( I ) IN  BOX(J) 

END2; 

CLOSE  BOX  f J) 

END  1 ; 

ELSE  RETURN; 

ELSE  RETURN; 

ELSE  RETURN; 
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Notice  that  the  primary  action  of  packing,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  is  at  the  deepest  level 
within  the  pseudo-program  I his  style  may  he  called  conJitwnalueJ  anion  in  view  of  the 
surrounding  of  the  acliou(s)  by  sets  of  conditions 

In  contrast,  natural  language  procedures  emphasize  the  action  rather  than  the  conditions 
governing  the  action  I hese  latter  are  expressed  as  verbal  qualifications,  either  on  the  object  ol 
the  action  or  on  the  action  itself  Thus,  the  above  procedure  could  be  expressed  naturally  as 

> l’A(  k I AKCil  Rl  l>  1)1  ( OKA  I IONS  I'Wl  l VI  I t)  A BOX 

MAKI  UP  A I’OTAl  Ol  2(H)  HOXI-'S 

STOP  AI  S 00  I’M  II  NOT  HNISIII  O 

HI  SllKI  IO  PACK  ONI  V III!  I'NIfROKI  N ONI  S 

Here,  the  packing  action,  again  indicated  by  an  arrow,  is  the  very  fust  item  ol  infoimadon  In 
general,  in  natural  style  procedures,  the  actions  are  staled  lust,  with  what  was  the  conditional 
information  now  expressed  as  qualifications  I hese  qualifications  occur  within  the  noun 
phrases  (e  g . " /urge  red  decorations  "),  or  as  modifiers  of  the  verb  phrase  (eg. 
twelve  to  u bo\  ".  which  qualifies  the  action  of  packing)  It  is  because  of  this  qualification.il 
aspect  that  the  natural  style  is  characterized  as  action  ,/uah/n  atom 

I he  natural  and  programming  styles  differ  not  only  in  the  characteristics  as  highlighted 
above  but  also  in  a number  of  other  ways  eg.  the  ordering  of  the  particular  information, 
the  presumed  default  actions,  syntactical  constraints,  type  and  arrangement  of  operands,  cti 
I bus.  the  differences  are  not  just  superficial,  but  profound  (7) 

4 7 12  Professional  Natural  I ungiruge  /Vngrummmg  (iivcn  the  prevalence  and 
understand. ihility  of  natural  language  procedures  eg.  assembly  instructions,  r c pair  manuals 
kitchen  recipes,  knitting  instructions,  etc  and  given  the  difficulties  experienced  in  using 
programming  languages,  we  decided  to  further  pursue  our  investigation  into  natural  language 
procedures  Our  objective  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  naiiii.il  procevlur.il 
communication  could  provide  an  alternative  model  for  designing  the  language  inlet  law 
between  computers  and  the  general  population  We  sought  to  ulentifv  the  underlying 
mechanisms  processes  conventions  governing  the  communication  ol  |iroccdurnl  inlorni.itinn 
(rom  a written  text  to  a human  reader 

After  analysis  of  a number  of  procedural  texts,  we  have  made  significant  progiess  in 
developing  an  overall  model  of  some  primary  features  of  natural  language  procedui.il 
communication  It  appears  that  the  unpeiative  verbs  of  natural  language  pioccduics  are  to  be 
understood  not  as  primitive  actions  but  as  a programming-like  "calls"  to  some  underlying 
proct'tlures  I hese  nnderlving  pioccduics  are  usefully  conceptualized  as  having  loin 
components  (a)  a sel  of  preconditions  to  be  satisfied  before  execution  of  the  proccduic,  lb)  i 
' program"  of  (decompositionally  more  primitive)  actions  sequentially  organized  to  capture  the 
essence"  of  the  particular  procedure,  (c)  a sel  of  consequent  conditions  resulting  tioni 
execution  of  the  procedure,  and,  ( cl ) . a set  of  "operands"  oi  "arguments'  chuiucicti/ing  the 
various  classes  or  (semantic)  cases  of  information  that  could  oi  must  be  sti|<|<licd  to  the 
procedure  program  I lus  latter  component  may  be  called  a "case  frame"  and  is  critical  to  lire 
appropriate  semantic  interpretation  of  the  surface  text  information 

(liven  this  model,  the  understanding  ol  natural  language  procedural  units  (typicallv. 
independent  clauses)  is  thus  presumed  lo  involve  two  kinds  of  coordinated  mapping  between 
the  surface  linguistic  information  and  some  internal  "understanding"  representation  lust,  a 
mapping  is  established  between  the  surface  verb  and  the  appropriate  undci lying  procedure", 
which  process  may  well  be  guided  by  a number  of  othci  factois  including  pnoi  linguistic 
context,  the  present  "state  of  the  world”,  and  the  other  linguistic  infoimuliou  co  occulting  in 
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the  same  sentence  Second,  segments  of  the  surface  text  are  mapped  into  the  various  ease 
categories  made  available  when  the  first  mapping  returns  the  associated  case  frame  Again,  a 
number  of  factors  influence  this  process  (7,  1.11 

Preliminary  consideration  of  a wide  variety  of  different  types  of  natural  language 
procedures  suggests  that  not  only  does  this  model  seem  useful  for  the  variety  of  application 
domains  but  also  there  is  considerable  commonality  in  the  specific  case-types  across  domains 
I tirthcr.  this  commonality  presently  seems  m extend  even  to  much  more  detailed  mechanisms, 
such  as  the  subtle  use  of  the  position  of  a past  participle  relative  to  the  noun  il  modifies  to 
indicate  when  a particular  action  should  be  or  should  have  been  accomplished  1 or  example,  in 
the  popular  domain  of  cooking,  the  pre-nominal  position  of  "buttered’1  in  "Serve  the  buttered 
toast  implies  that  the  buttering  was  accomplished  some  time  before  this  point,  however,  the 
post  nominal  position  in  "Serve  the  toast  buttered”  implies  that  buttering  is  to  occur  just  prior 
to  the  serving  (II)  As  a sidelight,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pragmatic  nature  of  our  analyses 
investigating  goal-oriented  effectiveness-minded  activities  - has  given  us  a kind  of 
"leverage"  for  a deeper  analysis  of  some  traditional  linguistic  problems,  such  as  coordinate 
conjunction  (II) 

In  other  related  exploratory  experiments,  computer  naive  participants  were  asked  to  write 
and  carry  out  natural  language  procedures,  natural  language  descriptions,  and  instructions 
expressed  in  an  artificial  restricted-syntax  language  Writing  performance  speed  and 
accuracy  were  about  the  same  for  all  three  approaches,  although  the  linguistic  characteristics 
differed  greatly  from  approach  to  approach  While  participants  were  tolerant  of  ambiguity 
both  in  writing  and  in  carrying  out  instructions,  they  often  voluntarily  employed 
restricted-syntax  notations  in  their  writing  after  being  exposed  to  the  notation  (10)  I Ins  last 
finding,  together  with  the  previous  finding  suggesting  that  participants  could  comfortably 
specify  procedures  with  a drastically  reduced  vocabulary  (5).  implies  that  a language  interlace 
based  on  natural  but  considerably  restricted  syntax  and  lexicon  (with  suitable  data  type 
semantic  checking,  as  discussed  elsewhere)  might  well  be  an  acceptable  and  preferred 
alternative  to  the  present  programming-like  interfaces. 

4.2.2  Natural  l anguage  Queries 

While  (he  above-described  work  constituted  our  major  effort  in  investigating  natural 
language  communication,  we  also  conducted  some  exploratory  studies  concerning  other  related 
issues,  as  described  in  this  and  the  next  section 

The  present  section  relates  to  programming  applications  whose  objective  is  simply  to 
retrieve  selected  information  from  some  data  base  (liven  a formatted  data  base,  a ptogram 
can  always  he  written  to  produce  an  output  of  information  based  on  any  combination  of 
selected  information  attributes  However,  there  are  several  kinds  of  so-called  "query  systems" 
which  permit  entry  of  the  information  request  in  much  more  natural  like  terms  without  the 
requirement  of  writing  a program  to  accomplish  the  information  retrieval  I or  example,  a usci 
might  enter  "who  are  the  managers"  or.  equivalently,  "list  all  the  managers",  and  the 
underlying  query  system  would  automatically  translate  this  information  into  a program  which 
would  in  turn  access  the  data  base  and  return  the  information  Such  queries  are  presumably 
much  easier  for  users  to  formulate  than  programs,  and  thus  they  represent  a non  procedural 
alternative  to  programming  It  is  this  last  characteristic  which  motivated  our  interest  in  queries 
and  query  systems  under  the  contract 


Three  aspects  of  query  situations  can  be  identified  (a)  the  information  problem  what 
information  is  required  and  why,  (b)  the  information  source  the  structure  and  contents  of  the 
data  base  (presumably)  containing  information  relevant  to  the  problem,  and  (c)  the  information 
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language  — the  nature  of  the  eommunication  language(s)  in  which  the  user  expresses  a query 
and  in  which  the  computer  system  supplies  information  to  the  user. 

I he  three  experimental  topics  discussed  in  this  section  are:  (1)  Behavioral  performance 
with  data  structures.  (2)  Use  of  a query  language,  and  (3)  Quantification  in  queries. 


4 2 2 I Rehavtoral  performance  with  Jala  structures  — In  our  first  study  we  were  concerned 
with  the  second  of  the  above  aspects,  the  information  source.  In  particular,  we  were  concerned 
about  the  congruity  or  compatibility  between  the  user's  "view"  of  how  data  should  be 
organized  and  the  actual  data  structures  within  the  computer  system  Discrepancies  could  lead 
to  various  kinds  of  difficulties  in  satisfying  the  information  problem. 

Our  experimental  approach  was  to  ask  participants  to  organize  lists  of  words  into  various 
kinds  of  structures  under  the  following  conditions  (a)  the  word  lists  always  had  some 
pre  defined  inherent  organizational  structure  which  was  more  appropriate  than  any  other;  (b) 
the  organizational  structures  used  were  hierarchies,  networks,  lists,  and  tables  (with  certain 
modified  forms  of  these  in  addition),  (c)  special  "skeletal  structures"  giving  the  form  in  which 
lire  words  should  be  organized  were  sometimes  provided,  and  (d)  participants  were  sometimes 
asked  to  organize  words  into  specific  structures  as  opposed  to  choosing  any  structure  they  fell 
best 


Results  and  Discussion  — One  primary  finding  of  the  experiments  was  that,  over  a variety 
of  conditions,  participants  conceptualized  data  most  easily  in  terms  of  lists  and  with  most 
difficulty  in  terms  of  networks  Performance  with  tables  was  moderately  good  even  though  the 
word  groups  with  pre  defined  tabular  structure  were  not  so  organized  as  to  constrain  other 
forms  of  organization  A second  important  finding  was  that  participants  were  able  to  discover 
the  semantic  relations  among  the  words  and  select  an  appropriate  organizational  structure  for 
best  representing  these  relations  In  addition,  the  providing  of  skeletal  outlines  for  structuring 
the  words  did  facilitate  performance  as  expected,  and  participants  had  difficulty  in  forcing  data 
into  inappropriate  organizational  structures 

These  icsults  have  several  implications  for  the  nature  of  data  structures  in  information 
retrieval  systems  hirst.  it  seems  very  likely  that  performance  will  be  affected  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  data  organization  is  represented  to  the  users;  this  factor  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Second,  the  conceptual  structure  of  the  data  base  should  conform  to  the 
semantic  relationships  among  the  data  elements  t hird,  the  language  used  for  interrogating  the 
data  base  should  have  terms  and  relations  in  it  appropriate  to  the  structural  view  of  the  data 
given  the  users  I- inally . in  the  entry  of  data  into  existing  structures,  providing  users  skeletal 
structures  to  guide  the  entry  format  should  facilitate  performance  (4) 


4 2 2 2 I'se  of  a Query  l anguage  --  A second,  exploratory,  experiment  concerned  the  third 
aspect  of  query  situations  given  in  4.2.2  above,  the  information  language,  in  which  we  studied 
the  problems  of  translating  from  some  information  requirement  into  a specific  query  format 
We  examined  separately  the  formulation,  planning,  and  coding  of  queries  by  college  students 
and  older,  less  educated,  file  clerks,  using  a query  language  somewhat  similar  to  IBM's  IQI 
query  language  but  containing  more  function 

Results  and  Discussion  — The  form  of  the  information  problem  given  to  participants, 
well-expressed  or  diffusely  expressed,  seemed  to  affect  problem  formulation  lime  but  had  no 
effect  on  problem  planning  or  problem  coding  times.  Of  the  l‘)S  queries  written.  127  were 
incorrect.  A primary  source  of  error  was  the  incorrect  specification  of  the  value  of  the 
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attribute,  particularly  for  ordinal  relationships,  such  as  "age  over  50",  which  had  to  be 
translated  as  "51  or  more"  in  the  query  language.  Another  large  source  of  errors  was  omission 
of  various  values,  operators,  headings,  etc.  A third  source  of  error  was  inappropriate  use  of 
the  commands  for  counting  and  averaging,  and  the  commands  for  indicating  conjunctive  or 
disjunctive  relations  among  parts  of  the  query.  We  found  that  the  college  population 
performed  better  in  several  respects  than  the  file  clerk  group,  both  in  training  and  in  test 
performance.  Overall,  this  experiment  impressed  us  with  the  critical  importance  of  providing 
features  in  the  query  language  that  were  not  only  sufficient  for  expression  of  the  queries  but 
were  also  compatible  with  "natural"  tendencies  (6). 


4. 2. 2. 3 Quantification  in  Queries  — Our  experience  with  the  above  and  a previous  query 
system  indicated  that,  among  other  problems,  participants  often  had  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
universal  quantification  in  queries  --  e g.,  the  use  of  the  terms  "all”,  "each",  "no",  as  in  "Find 
the  salaries  of  all  managers  over  50  years  of  age".  The  data  were  collected  in  a variety  of 
procedures  using  nonprogramming  participants.  These  non-programmers  variously  translated 
English  questions  into  a query  language,  translated  Venn  diagrams  into  English  or  vice  versa, 
gave  judgments  about  the  consistency  of  two  English  statements,  or  manually  looked  up 
answers  to  questions. 

Results  and  Discussion  — Subjects  showed  considerable  difficulty  with  the  logician's 
notations  of  set  relations  (except  disjunction)  on  all  tasks.  The  interpretations  given  quantified 
sentences  varied  between  participants  on  a given  task  and  even  within  a participant  between 
tasks.  Generally  speaking,  participants  gave  interpretations  consistent  with  quantified  natural 
language  questions  or  Venn  diagrams,  but  not  equivalent  to  them.  They  rarely  used  explicit  set 
specifications  in  spontaneous  English. 

Summary  interpretation  of  the  findings  provide  for  the  following  tentative 
recommendations:  (a)  if  a query  system  forces  a user  to  employ  the  logician's  quantifiers  a 
high  proportion  of  errors  should  be  expected;  (b)  whenever  practical,  the  system  should 
communicate  to  the  user  in  terms  of  set  identities  and  set  disjunctions;  (c)  it  is  better  to  let 
users  choose  among  system-produced  quantified  descriptions  to  satisfy  their  needs  than  to  have 
users  generate  their  descriptions  in  free-form;  (d)  a qjery  system  should  generally  not  attempt 
to  answer  exactly  and  only  the  users’  precise  questions  when  those  questions  involve 
quantifications;  rather,  the  system  should  expect  large  differences  among  users  in  the  use  of 
language  and  provide  more  information  than  requested  (8). 


4.2,3  Natural  Language  Dialogues : 


The  previous  two  sections  have  been  concerned  with  natural  language  programming  in  a 
non-interactive  one-way  sense.  That  is,  the  natural  language  message  is  given  to  some  recipient 
who  then  attempts  to  understand  it,  without  further  interaction.  Of  course,  natural 
communication  also  occurs  most  frequently  in  an  interactive  or  dialogue  mode,  in  which  two  or 
more  parties  participate  interactively  in  communicating  and  understanding  the  message.  One 
can  imagine,  as  an  alternative  to  programming,  a dialogue  with  an  interactive  system  in  which 
the  user  is  prompted  for  information  concerning  his  task,  input  information,  clarifications, 
resolution  of  inconsistencies,  etc.  The  structure  of  the  information  flow  in  such  an  exchange 
can  be  anticipated  to  be  considerably  different  from  the  imperative  passing  of  a completed 
instructional  message,  and  we  were  interested  in  determining  what  some  of  (he  characteristics 
of  dialogue  situations  might  be.  In  addition,  we  were  interested  in  developing  a better 
theoretical  communication  model  of  information  transfer  in  dialogues. 
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4.2.3  1 Dialogue  Methodology  — From  our  intial  exploration  into  dialogues  we  developed 
an  experimental  technique  for  studying  application-specific  dialogues,  in  which  a user  interacts 
via  typed  messages  with  a second  person  who  is  simulating  a computerized  natural  language 
interface.  Although  our  efforts  were  largely  exploratory,  we  do  feel  some  useful  tentative 
generalizations  can  be  made.  First,  in  natural  language  dialogue  situations  an  important  aspect 
of  the  interaction  is  not  task-specific  but  concerns  the  communication  process  itself,  as  when 
participants  comment  on  the  communication  channel,  on  the  clarity  of  the  information,  etc. 
Second,  the  way  in  which  various  expressions  (e  g.,  conditionals)  are  used  depends  heavily  on 
the  pragmatics  of  the  dialogue  — the  communicant's  task  objectives  — not  just  the  isolated 
semantics  of  the  words.  Third,  users  with  different  backgrounds  will  interact  quite  differently 
with  a natural  language  interface,  being  more  or  less  able  to  realize  the  constraints  and 
limitations  of  such  an  interface  (9) 

4. 2. 3. 2 An  Alternative  Theory  of  Dialogue  Communication  — Most  views  of 
human-computer  interfaces,  and,  indeed,  of  human-human  communication,  include  the  imlicit 
belief  that  communication  from  system  A to  system  B essentially  involves  the  following:  Some 
internal  state  in  system  A is  coded  into  an  external  statement  for  transmission  to  system  B. 
system  B decodes  this  message  and  changes  its  internal  state  accordingly;  communication  is 
considered  "good"  to  the  extent  that  there  is  an  isomorphism  between  the  internal  states  of 
the  two  systems  after  the  message  has  been  sent. 

Empirical  results  as  well  as  theoretical  grounds  provide  a basis  for  arguing  that  this  view  is 
inadequate  both  for  an  understanding  of  communication  between  two  persons  and  as  a 
theoretical  foundation  for  any  kind  of  human-computer  interaction.  Instead,  an  alternative 
model  is  proposed  which  stresses  the  game-theoretic  aspects  of  communication,  the  importance 
of  viewing  message-building  as  a constructive  rather  than  a translational  process,  the 
importance  of  "metacomments",  and  the  multiplicity  of  channels  involved  in  natural  language 
communication.  In  addition,  this  view  argues  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  "vagueness", 
"fuzziness",  and  ambiguity  of  natural  language  can  be  assets  not  liabilities  (15). 


4 3 RECOMMENDATIONS: 


We  come  away  from  our  research  in  natural  language  programming  with  the  very  strong 
impression  that  when  the  communication  is  for  some  definite  purpose  natural  language  can  be 
remarkably  precise,  unambiguous,  and  comfortingly  redundant  and  supportive.  (However,  the 
mechanisms  by  which  all  this  is  accomplished  are  very  complex  and  have  yet  to  be  unraveled). 
We  also  have  the  strong  conviction  that  the  underlying  mechanisms  of  natural  language 
communication  will  provide  the  best  models  for  designing  optimal  language  interfaces  between 
computers  and  people-at-large.  This  conviction  is  based  on  the  beliefs  that  user-computer 
communication  modelled  on  natural  language  communication:  (a)  would  be  the  easiest  to  learn 
and  to  teach;  (b)  would  provide  for  the  greatest  "richness"  or  density  of  information  per  unit 
interaction;  (c)  would  provide  the  widest  range  and  most  flexible  of  mechanisms  for  improving 
communication  efficiency  — including  mechanisms  for  preserving  the  context  of  discussion, 
permitting  "shorthand"  abbreviations  and  omissions,  for  extending  or  modifying 
communication  concepts  or  modes,  and  for  considering  widely  differing  topics  and  data-forms 
in  the  same  discussion;  and  (d)  would  provide  the  most  sophisticated  and  powerful  techniques 
for  recovery  under  communication  "noise"  or  error. 


In  order  to  develop  the  necessary  models  of  natural  language  communication  much  basic 
behavioral  and  psycho-linguistic  research  is  needed.  Our  recommendations  for  the  area  of 
natural  language  programming  and  communication  focus  on  four  such  areas:  Lexicon  and 
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syntax,  text  cohesion,  practical  knowledge  structures,  and  descriptions  (the  previous  sections  in 
4 2 describing  work  accomplished  already  provide  some  topic-specific  recommendations). 

We  believe  that  most  of  the  information  required  for  determining  the  underlying 

communication  mechanisms  of  natural  language  could  be  obtained  by  studying  purposive 

procedural  communication  (e  g , operating  instructions,  assembly  directions,  etc.)  in  the  form 
of  written  text  or  interactive  dialogue 

4 ^ 1 lexicon  and  Syntax  --  There  are  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  natural 
language  user-computer  communication,  even  restricting  the  dialogue  to  specific  tasks.  A 
number  of  these  could  be  reduced  or  eliminated  if  the  interaction  could  be  further  constrained 
in  carious  ways  Two  of  the  most  powerful  types  of  potential  constraints  concern  (a)  the  si/e 

of  the  recognized  lexicon  or  dictionary,  and  (b)  the  set  of  recognized  grammatical 

constructions.  We  recommend  that  empirical  studies  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
regularities  that  characterize  purposive  procedural  natural-language  communication.  These 
data  would  then  serve  as  a basis  for  suggesting  (and  subsequently  evaluating)  possible 
constraints. 

More  specifically,  with  respect  to  lexicon  si/e,  the  vocabulary  of  texts  and  dialogues 
should  be  characterized  as  to  part  of  speech,  with  subsequent  analyses  focussing  on  such  things 
as  abbreviations  and  short-forms  (e  g . "Ms"  for  "manuscript",  "auto"  for  "automobile"), 
synonyms  (e  g , "book,  paperback,  novel"),  or  morpheme-stem  variations  (such  as  endings  for 
number  --  e g.,  "book,  books"  — or  stem  suffixes  producing  additional  words  within  the  same 
or  different  classes  --  e g,  as  the  words  "care,  careful,  carefully,  caring"  involve  the  same 
morphological  stem).  These  categorical  analyses  could  provide  a basis  for  determining 
minimum  vocabulary  classes  and  efficient  lexicon-construction  practices. 

With  respect  to  syntactic  structures,  procedural  texts  (and  dialogues)  should  be  analyzed 
for  syntactic  surface  structure  characteristics  as  well  as  for  usage  of  linguistic  devices  which 
lead  to  cohesion  of  the  text  The  structural  analysis  should  have  particular  sensitivity  to 
variations  in  noun  phrase  constructions,  as  our  experience  indicates  that  natural  language 
procedures  "package"  an  extensive  amount  of  process  information  within  the  wide  diversity  of 
these  structures. 

4.4.2  Text  Cohesion  ■-  Procedural  texts  and  dialogues  should  also  be  examined  for  the 
linguistic  mechanisms  hy  which  separate  segments  are  connected  or  made  cohesive.  This 
analysis  should  include  descriptions  of  at  least  the  following  three  aspects  The  first,  (a),  is 
anaphora,  the  resolution  of  noun  phrase  references  either  to  prior  text  entities  or  to  entities 
outside  of  the  text,  inferrable  from  the  procedural  goals,  etc  , in  addition  to  the  use  of 
pronouns,  the  use  of  articles  (e  g,  "a.  the")  and  verbal  quantifiers  (eg,  "one,  each")  in 
anaphora  should  also  be  investigated.  Two  additional  cohesive  techniques,  whose  usage  should 
be  described  are  (b)  ellipsis,  the  omission  of  certain  textual  information  which,  nevertheless, 
the  recipient  of  the  text  can  recover  by  various  means,  and  (c)  substitution,  the  replacement  of 
words,  not  hy  pronouns  or  demonstrative  adjectives  (e  g . "this,  that"),  but  by  synonyms 
i mpirical  descriptions  of  these  "text-binding"  processes  would  provide  important  information 
for  the  determination  of  the  level  of  complexity  of  linguistic-processing  mechanisms  required  in 
a user  computer  interface  to  support  the  cohesion  or  "context-forwarding"  of  extended 
discourse  or  dialogue. 

4 V4  Practical  Knowledge  Structures  --  Once  a computer  language-interface  departs  from  a 
fixed  set  of  pre  defined  commands  with  pre  set  operand  formats,  there  must  necessarily  be  an 
interpretive  process  of  assigning  "meaning"  to  the  symbol  string  input  by  the  user,  and  this  is 
required  whether  the  language  is  a natural  language  or  some  more  flexible  programming 
language  While  a parsing  process  using  a set  of  grammar  rules  and  at  least  a part -of -speech 
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lexicon  is  certainly  required,  this  is  insufficient  for  the  assignment  of  "meaning"  to  the  input 
I his  latter  process  requires  the  discovery  of  the  conceptual  relationships  among  (he  various 
components  of  the  given  input  string,  as  well  as  the  relationships  to  prior  input  material  or  to 
the  user's  task,  the  slate  of  the  "world”,  etc.  Information  concerning  various  possible 
conceptual  relationships  must  also  be  available  to  the  processing  systems  for  determination  of 
the  specific  concepts  conveyed  by  any  particular  input  The  repository  of  such  information  can 
be  called  a "knowledge  structure",  and  many  questions  regarding  the  nature  of  human 
"knowledge  structures"  can  be  raised 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  questions  for  computational  linguistics  is  whether 
there  are  relatively  independent  and  separate  knowledge  structures  associated  with  different 
task  domains,  or  whether  all  knowledge  from  all  domains  is  inextricably  intertwined  The 
latter  possibility  implies  that  every  meaning-interpretation  activity  within  some  particular  task 
domain  may.  and  possible  must,  require  access  of  broad  knowledge  outside  of  the  specific 
activity  domain  Such  a view  would  be  discouraging  for  projects  whose  goal  it  is  to  support 
natural  language  communication  process  within  some  limited  practical  domain  What  needs  to 
be  experimentally  determined  is  the  extent  to  which  human  meaning-interpretations  within 
such  domains  can  be  accomplished  with  limited  knowledge  structures  containing  only  the 
practical  and  highly  relevant  body  of  conceptual  information  related  to  the  particular  domain 
Is  it  possible,  for  example,  for  human  participants  to  supply  a relatively  small  and 
well-delineated  set  of  conceptual  relationships  for  some  limited  domain  which  would  constitute 
"all  one  needs  to  know"  to  accomplish  the  majority  of  normal  activities  within  that  domain 
(e  g . what  is  there  to  "know"  about  sending  a telegram,  signalling  a ship,  checking  inventory, 
etc  ).  Further,  what  is  the  structural  characteristic  of  such  information--  e g . how  are 
associations  accomplished,  what  is  the  complexity  of  the  relationships,  how  is  information 
search  mediated,  etc.  Certainly,  as  interesting  as  these  problems,  are  other  questions 
concerning  the  dynamic  characteristics  of  knowledge  structures,  such  as  the  building  of  internal 
"world-model"  representations  reflecting  the  changes  produced  by  successive  sequential 
action-events.  We  believe  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  information  in  the  behavioral 
laboratory,  and  we  further  anticipate  that  relatively  independent  knowledge  structures  can  be 
inferred  as  mediating  the  practical  domain  meaning-interpretations,  thus  opening  the  way  for 
intensive  modelling  of  these  processes  as  a guide  for  ultimate  computer  implementations. 

4.3.4  Descriptions  — The  final  research  area  we  recommend  as  instrumental  for  achieving 
eventual  natural  language  processing  by  computer  concerns  the  seemingly  more  narrow  area  of 
natural  language  descriptions  We  propose  that  research  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
conventions  and  considerations  governing  descriptions  within  the  context  of  procedural  tasks 
We  believe  that  such  information  not  only  would  be  enormously  useful  in  developing  powerful 
natural  language  systems,  but  also  this  knowledge  could  be  employed  in  a variety  of  other 
computer-supported  areas  to  significantly  improve  the  power  and  "naturalness"  of  the 
application  interface. 

We  distinguish  two  forms  of  natural  language  descriptions:  naming  and  characterization. 
In  naming,  some  set  of  symbols  is  assigned  to  denote  some  particular  constellation  of  actions, 
relations,  entities,  or  events  among  which  there  is,  at  least  to  those  who  name,  some 
perceptible  form  of  association  which  permits  and,  perhaps,  governs,  their  act  of  identification 
Thus,  naming  involves  a "stands-for"  or  "invokes"  or  "calls-to-mind"  relation  between  the 
symbol  name  and  the  referent  constellation 

The  motivations  underlying  naming  must  certainly  include  the  following  purposes  of.  (a) 
discrimination  of  one  constellation  of  items  from  others  (as  when  a particular  puppy  in  a pet 
store  is  referred  to  as  "the  cute  white  one  with  the  bent  ears"),  (b)  facilitation  of  subsequent 
communication  (as  in  legal  documents  where  such  terms  as  "the  first  party",  "the  defendant", 
etc  replace  specific  "real"  names),  (c)  summarization  of  features  for  the  communication 
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purposes  of  the  moment  fas  a conservative  politician's  warlike  bias  might  be  captured  in  a 
reference  such  as  ” This  unremitting  hawk  "),  and.  particularly  in  procedural  communication, 
td)  the  deliberate  compaction,  for  the  sake  perhaps  of  brevity,  of  a variety  of  descriptive  and 
process  information  into  a single  syntactic  unit,  e g , noun  phrase  (as  in  a kitchen  recipe  the 
requisite  pre-processing  of  an  ingredient  is  conveyed  by  the  phrase  "one-half  chopped  green 
pepper,  seeds  and  membrane  removed 

1 he  experimental  revelation  of  what  must  be  the  extremely  complex,  multi-purpose,  and 
multi-level  nature  of  naming  would  be  highly  significant  even  if  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  sufficiently  powerful  and  flexible  facilities  in  computer  systems  to  support  natural 
language  naming  habits  In  addition,  of  course,  a determination  of  the  underlying  process  of 
naming  would  also  be  most  revealing  of  the  other  process  of  complex  natural  language 
communication  eg,  dynamic  "world  modelling ",  nature  of  static  knowledge  structures, 
meaning"  derivations,  etc. 

1 he  other  facet  of  natural  language  descriptions,  characterization,  refers  to  the  purposive 
selection  of  a subset  of  features  from  a namcahle  constellation  of  entity-action-events,  such 
that  this  subset,  typically,  fulfills  an  information  request  - present  or  anticipated  --  about  the 
particular  constellation  under  consideration  Thus,  a geologist  runs  through  a series  of 
chemical  tests  on  a moon-rock  (named,  e g ."Sample  246b7")  to  obtain  a set  of  measurements 
which  permit  inferences  concerning  the  molecular  ancestry  of  the  rock,  in  contrast,  a UFO 
believer  holds  sample  24(itv7  up  to  the  light  searching  for  some  sign  of  non-natural  processing 
or  imprint 

We  conjecture  that  the  dominant  information  requirement  motivating  characterization  is 
that  of  predicting  one  particular  subset  of  features  of  a constellation  from  another  subset. 
Ihus,  students'  academic  potentials  are  predicted  via  IO  measures,  the  quality  of  a used  car  is 
indexed  by  the  result  of  a tire-kick,  etc.  Much  closer  to  the  area  of  computer  applications  is 
the  characterization  of  a document  in  terms  of  "keywords"  such  that  a subsequent  information 
request  could  lead  to  retrieval  of  the  document  on  the  basis  of  a similarity  in  the  information 
sought  and  the  way  the  document  was  characterized. 

We  believe  that  an  investigation  of  the  processes  of  natural  language  characterization 
would  benefit  all  aspects  of  computational  linguistics  and,  in  addition,  could  be  usefully  applied 
to  improving  computer  capabilities  in  a variety  of  areas  For  example,  for  the  above-mentioned 
area  of  information  retrieval  the  provision  of  sophisticated  natural  characterization  facilities 
could  greatly  facilitate  the  scientists'  problems  of  appropriately  describing  documents  for  filing 
as  well  as  for  subsequently  locating  these  and  other  relevant  materials  at  a later  time.  This  is 
becoming  a particularly  acute  problem  given  the  burgeoning  increase  of  information  as  well  as 
the  true  cost  of  failing  to  obtain  the  needed  data. 


^ 
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5 INVESTIGATION  OF  PROGRAM  DESIGN  BEHAVIOR 


5.1  MOTIVATION 


Our  experience  with  the  problems  of  programming  performance  (see  Section  3)  indicates 
that  poor  quality  software  can  often  arise  from  problems  in  the  design  of  the  system  rather 
than  m the  coding  of  the  design  into  a programming  language  Certainly,  quantitative  figures 
indicate  that  software  design  accounts  for  a major  portion  of  the  costs  of  overall  software 
development,  and  much  of  the  problems  in  software  delivered  to  customers  can  be  traced  back 
to  inadequate  design  (see  17).  Having  previously  investigated  some  of  the  problems  in 
translating  high-level  designs  into  programming  code,  we  now  turned  to  the  more  complex 
problem  of  achieving  the  initial  designs  themselves 

We  view  design  as  being  one  of  the  most  complex  types  of  problem-solving  task  (see 
Section  7 2.3.2).  And,  like  most  complex  real-world  problem-solving,  there  are  almost  no 
behavioral  studies  of  design  --  and  very  little  theory.  While  there  were  a number  of 
competing  software  design  methodologies  known  to  us,  purporting  to  result  ultimately  in 
superior  programs  (e  g . "top-down  structured"  design,  "modular"  design),  there  was  very  little 
case-study  information  on  which  to  evaluate  their  liklihood  of  success.  Further,  all  of  these 
methodologies  depended  on  a complex  interrelationship  of  a number  of  different  factors,  such 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate  separately  any  of  their  components.  In 
addition,  this  complexity  led  to  the  requirement  of  weeks  or  months  of  training,  just  to  achieve 
initial  competence  in  the  method  Finally,  most  of  these  methodologies  were  intended  for 
large  programming  projects  involving  many  software  professionals  over  many  months,  or  even 


All  of  these  factors  made  it  inadvisable  for  us  to  begin  our  investigation  of  designing  by 
undertaking  comparative  evaluation  of  the  various  design  methodologies  in  (he  experimental 
laboratory  We  believed  that  fundamental  investigations  of  the  design  process  itself  would  best 
provide  the  empirical  base  of  knowledge  for  subsequent  identification  of  useful  design 
methodologies.  Accordingly,  we  used  our  knowledge  of  the  software  development  process  to 
identify  important  component  processes,  and  we  then  studied  these  processes  in  a variety  of 
ways  in  laboratory  experiments. 


5.2  SUMMARY  OF  WORK 

In  section  5.2.1  below  we  present  a 4-stage  expository  model  of  designing.  We  then  present, 
in  subsections  5.2.2  - 5.2  4,  our  research  work  in  terms  of  the  model,  that  relating  to  the 
initial,  early,  and  later  stages  of  design,  respectively. 

5.2.1  Design-model  and  Overview: 


L 


Our  research  is  organized  within  a four-stage  model  of  the  design  process,  beginning  when 
a client  first  notifies  a designer  (they  may  be  the  same  person)  of  an  initial  problem  and 
continuing  up  to  the  point  just  prior  to  the  actual  construction  of  a prototype  product  (e  g.,  a 
working  program)  This  model  accurately  describes  the  phases  of  software  design,  but  it  is 
also  intended  to  be  able  to  apply  equally  well  to  all  other  kinds  of  design  activities  as  well 
(e  g.,  the  design  of  buildings,  machines,  organizations). 


that  with  the  other  types  of  eontrol  structures,  with  perfect  performance  found  in  almost  all 
conditions  over  all  problems  (again,  no  differences  were  found  attributable  to  the  language 
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The  four  stages  of  the  model  are  — 

1 Problem  Understanding  — arriving  at  a general  agreement  as  to  what  arc:  (a)  the  goal 
objectives,  (b)  the  systems  or  environments  involved,  (c)  the  constraints  (on 
performance,  delivery,  cost,  etc  ),  and  (d)  the  resources  available  to  assist  in  design 
development  (e  g.,  test-sites,  expert  advisors,  historical  data).  Both  the  designer  and  the 
client  may  iterate  through  several  revisions  in  determining  what  the  problem  "really  is  " 

2 Functional  Requirements  Specification  — determining  precisely  what  the  final  product 
must  be  like,  including:  (a)  every  important  aspect  of  its  internal  performance,  (b)  the 
characteristics  of  its  intended  operator  and  user  population,  (c)  its  relationship  to  other 
systems  and  environments,  and  (d)  the  development  constraints  (delivery  schedule, 
costs,  nature  of  acceptance  tests,  etc  ). 

3 Overall  high  level  design  — translating  the  functional  requirements  into  a 
comprehensive  design  which  specifies  the  major  components  of  the  to-be-developed 
product,  and,  for  each,  describes:  (a)  the  goals  to  be  achieved  by  that  component,  (b) 
the  characteristics  of  all  factors  to  which  the  component  is  to  be  sensitive  (e  g., 
"input"),  (c)  the  characteristics  of  effects  the  component  must  achieve  (e  g , "output"), 

(d)  the  internal  structures  of  the  component  (e  g , the  internal  "data  structures"),  and 

(e)  the  general  principles  of  any  operation  sequences  within  the  component  (e  g , the 
information  processing  procedures). 

4 Detailed  design  suitable  for  prototype  development  — providing  sufficient  elaboration  of 
each  of  the  major  product  components  to  permit  the  construction  of  actual  (working) 
prototypes  directly  from  these  detailed  descriptions. 


We  describe  our  research  work  below  in  terms  of  these  stages  or  in  the  transitions 
between  them.  While  the  specification  of  the  sequential  operations  in  procedures  is  a primary 
component  of  software  design,  the  design  of  structures  is  also  of  critical  importance;  indeed, 
some  of  the  design  methodologies  emphasize  the  criticality  of  designing  first  the  data  structures 
and  then  developing  the  procedures  to  manipulate  the  information  within  them.  Accordingly, 
some  of  our  work  investigated  the  design  of  structures  as  well  as  the  differences  in  design 
performance  for  structural  vs.  procedural  types  of  problems. 


5.2.2  Problem  Understanding  in  the  Initial  Stage  of  Design: 


Much  anecdotal  evidence  exists  to  document  the  frequency  of  the  following  kind  of  design 
error:  the  client  describes  the  design  requirements  to  the  designer  who.  after  extensive 
development  effort,  produces  something  that  the  client  doesn't  want  at  all  While  it  is  not 
clear  which  party  should  bear  the  major  blame,  it  is  certain  that  design  solutions  produced  for 
ill-formulated  or  incorrectly-communicated  problems  will  likely  be  unacceptable  to  the  client 

The  primary  practical  method  for  insuring  correct  understanding  of  the  design  problem 
involves  extensive  discussions  between  the  client  and  designer  to  clarify  the  requirements  Our 
inquiries  and  observations  suggest  that  one  useful  technique  employed  by  designers  is  to  check 
their  understanding  of  a client's  point  by  suggesting  a specific  concrete  piece  of  equipment  or 
procedure  which  might  be  an  approximation  to  an  acceptable  solution,  very  frequently  the 
client  rejects  a number  of  these  suggestions  but  modifies  the  requirement  description  after 
each  It  appears  that  the  a primary  result  of  this  interchange  is  that  the  clients  clarify  their  own 
understanding  of  what  their  problem  is  (see  5 2 3 below) 


Such  a pre-defined  and  limited  vocabulary  would  facilitate  implementation  of  the  "data  type" 
characterization  recommended  in  Section  2.3.2.  With  such  facilities  progran  ners  could  he 
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The  research  reported  in  this  section  focusses  on  the  nature  of  problem-formulation  and 
possible  aids  for  this  process.  If  clients  were  able  to  present  better  formulations  of  their 
problems  to  designers,  not  only  couid  the  problems  of  unacceptable  designs  be  reduced  but 
also  the  design  process  could  be  speeded. 

The  three  experimental  topics  discussed  in  this  section  are:  (1)  Structured  problem  aid. 
(2)  Unstructured  problem  aid,  and  (.3)  Understanding  the  problem  context 


5 2.2  1 Structured  Problem  Aid  --  A review  of  the  literature  relevant  to 
problem-formulation  (e  g . psychological  problem-solving,  creativity)  revealed  quite  a few 
highly-touted  methodologies  for  facilitating  initial  problem-formulation  ideation,  hut  very  little 
empirical  evaluation  of  the  methods.  As  our  first  experiment  we  therefore  synthesized  from 
what  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  best  approaches  and  created  a structured  aid  to  facilitate  correct 
problem- formulation. 

The  aid  given  participants  forced  them  to  focus  their  attention  successively  upon  the 
objects  and  attributes  of  the  information  given  with  the  problem  and  also  upon  the  actions 
possible  within  problem-solution  Specifically,  we  asked  participants  to  answer  four  questions 
for  each  of  the  four  problems  given  them  These  questions  were: 

1 l ist  all  of  the  objects  that  are  involved 

in  this  problem. 

2 What  can  you  do  to  these  objects,  or  what  can  these 

objects  do  to  each  other?  (like  "move",  "transform", 

"substitute",  or  "eliminate"). 

3.  Write  down  a precise  statement  of  how  things  are  when 

the  problem  begins. 

4.  Write  down  for  every  object  the  characteristics  of  that 

object  (either  by  itself  or  in  a relation  to  other 
objects)  you  think  might  be  important  in  solving  the 
problem. 

We  chose  5 "puzzle"  or  "brain-teaser"  type  problems  for  testing  with  two  experimental 
groups,  one  receiving  the  aid,  and  the  other  given  a comparable  amount  of  time  to  "think" 
about  the  problem.  These  problems  were  well-constrained  and  did  not  require  special 
technical  expertise;  their  solution  depended,  rather,  on  achieving  the  correct  abstraction  of  the 
problem  elements  — the  topics  addressed  by  the  questionnaire 

Results  and  Discussion  — We  found  that  the  structured  aid  not  only  did  not  facilitate 
performance,  but  that  performance  was  better  without  it.  Examination  of  the  responses  to  the 
questionnaires  indicated  that  participants  had  not  responded  with  the  levels  of  abstraction  that 
we  had  hoped  the  aid  would  induce  Rather,  their  responses  were  extremely  concrete  and 
limited,  focussing  on  physical  attributes  and  operations  rather  than  symbolic  ones  Take,  for 
example,  the  "four-card"  problem:  4 cards  known  to  have  a letter  on  one  side  and  a digit  on 
the  other  are  placed  such  that  the  symbols  "A  D 4 7"  are  in  view,  one  on  each  of  the  four 
cards;  the  assertion  is  made  that  "if  a card  has  a vowel  on  one  side,  then  it  has  an  even 
number  on  the  other  side";  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  cards  "you  would  have  to  turn 
over  to  figure  out  whether  the  rule  is  TRUE  for  these  four  cards."  In  response  to  the  first 
question  asking  about  problem  objects,  some  participants,  while  mentioning  that  there  were  26 
letters  and  some  number  of  digits,  did  not  even  mention  the  classification  of  objects  into 
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vowels  vs.  consonants  and  even-numbered  vs.  odd-numbered  digits;  similarly,  for  the  second 
question,  few  participants  mentioned  any  kind  of  perceptual  testing  as  an  operation  — e.g., 
determining  if  the  item  was  a number  or  letter,  whether  odd  or  vowel,  etc.  — and  no 
participant  considered  the  propositions  of  the  problem  as  objects.  This  problem  has  previously 
been  used  to  demonstrate  limitations  on  people’s  use  of  (the  Piagetian  notion  of)  formal 
operations  However,  our  interpretation  of  the  present  data  is  that  it  may  not  be  the  case  that 
people  are  unable  to  perform  formal  operations,  rather,  their  representation  of  the  elements  of 
the  problem  may  be  so  concrete  that  it  does  not  induce  them  to  apply  these  operations. 


In  general,  we  conclude  that  many  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  participants  in  solving 
our  problems  derive  from  fundamental  misunderstandings  concerning  the  goals,  the  initial 
conditions,  and  the  properties  of  objects.  Our  specific  aid,  although  intended  to  do  so,  failed 
to  provoke  sufficiently  abstract  examination  of  the  conceptual  structure  of  the  problem.  It  may 
be  that  the  questionnaire  instructions  lacked  the  sufficient  cues  to  lead  participants  to  think 
about  the  problem  in  more  general  and  abstract  ways;  indeed,  they  may  have  been  cued 
inadvertently  to  focus  on  more  concrete  aspects  by  the  word-choices  in  the  aid,  such  as 
"object",  "action",  etc.;  this  could  account  for  the  depressed  performance  with  the  aid. 
Whatever  the  explanation,  we  were  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  inadequacy  of 
problem-solving,  both  with  and  without  the  aid,  to  retain  our  assessment  of 
problem-formulation  as  being  a critical  and  error-prone  stage  warranting  further  investigation 
(14). 


5. 2. 2. 2 Unstructured  Problem  Aid  — The  structured  aid  in  the  first  experiment  derived 
from  the  hypothesis  that  focussing  participants'  attention  on  the  important  aspects  of  the 
problem,  in  a structured  manner,  might  facilitate  performance.  In  our  second  experiment 
investigating  aids  for  problem-formulation  we  took  a different  approach.  Perhaps  the 
difficulties  of  correct  problem-formulation  derive  from  viewing  the  problem  aspects  too 
narrowly  or  emphasizing  the  irrelevant  features  — the  problem-solver  simply  views  the  problem 
from  the  wrong  perspective.  An  appropriate  aid,  then,  would  facilitate  the  solver’s  breaking  of 
these  unproductive  modes  of  thinking  by  stimulating  other  avenues  of  consideration.  However, 
not  knowing  how  the  solver  was  viewing  the  problem,  but  knowing  that  there  would  probably 
be  wide  diversity  in  approaches,  it  was  unlikely  that  we  could  develop  a general  structured  aid 
which  could  assist  each  person  to  detect  each  of  their  varying  conceptual  "blocks.” 

One  possible  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  to  provide  a rich  variety  of  cues  some  of  which 
might  stimulate  people  to  identify  new  and  more  productive  formulations  of  the  problem 
aspects.  Our  specific,  rather  unorthodox,  notion  was  to  have  people  begin  thinking  about  the 
problem  and  then  have  them  simply  read  through  a more  or  less  random  set  of  words  and 
phrases  taken  from  a wide  number  of  separate  domains  of  human  knowledge.  We  reasoned 
that  each  such  item  might  bring  to  mind  various  different  semantic  concepts  and  relations,  and 
some  of  these  might  prove  useful  for  better  formulating  the  specific  problem  at  hand. 

A second  set  of  problems  was  employed  in  this  experiment  with  the  unstructured  word-list 
aid  two  "insight"  problems  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  first  experiment,  and  two 
"design"problems  (for  a structure  and  a procedure) 

Results  and  Discussion  — While  again  numerous  problem-solving  difficulties  were  found 
for  both  the  control  and  the  aided-groups,  the  unstructured  aid  did  appear  to  facilitate 
performance  for  the  design  problems  Participants’  reports  of  their  mental  experience  while 
viewing  the  unstructured  word-list  aid  were  consistent  with  the  interpretation  that  certain  of 
the  stimuli  provoked  productive  lines  of  thought  concerning  the  problem  (14). 
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The  findings  of  these  two,  admittedly  exploratory,  experiments  holds  promise  for  the 
development  of  more  effective  aids  based  on  both  the  structured  and  the  unstructured 
approaches,  but  with  greater  direction  for  appropriate  abstraction  in  the  former  and  more 
problem  related  selections  of  word  stimuli  in  the  latter 


S ; ’ I I hderstanding  the  problem  context  — Our  third  experiment  concerning 
problem  formulation  was  tied  much  more  closely  to  the  actual  problems  experienced  by 
software  designers  in  determining  the  client's  problem  Since  most  design  problems  are 
embedded  in  complex  environments  having  many  constraints  which  must  he  observed,  we 
belived  that  one  potential  source  of  difficulty  in  correctly  identifying  the  problem  to  be 
addressed  was  the  correct  understanding  --  by  both  the  designer  and  the  client  of  the  nalure 
of  this  constrained  environment 

One  of  the  common  design  situations  requiring  precise  understanding  of  the  application 
environment  is  the  following  some  procedure  which  is  presently  accomplished  "by  hand”  is  to 
be  automated  I or  example,  many  business  procedures  can  be  converted  from  manual  to 
programmed  processing  - e g . billing,  inventory-control,  accounts  payable,  etc  If  a software 
system  were  to  be  developed  "from  scratch"  to  automate  some  such  procedure  in  a business, 
the  designers  would  first  have  to  gain  a thorough  knowledge  of  how  the  processing  occurred 
normally  Ihe  present  experiment  investigated  this  learning  process  by  asking  participants  lo 
learn  a very  realistic  114  operation  business  procedure  for  the  processing  of  order  invoices 
I earning  was  tested  by  asking  participants  to  completely  fill  out  invoices  for  lest  data 

We  come  away  from  this  experiment  with  great  appreciation  of  the  methodological 
difficulties  in  evaluating  the  understanding  of  complex  systems  f-irst.  "understanding" 
encompasses  a wide  variety  of  perspectives  --  e g , how  the  processing  is  done,  what  the 
input-output  mapping  is.  what  the  overall  purpose  of  the  system  is.  the  various  roles  played  by 
humans  in  the  system,  etc  Second,  assessment  of  someone's  "understanding"  depends 
critically  on  the  method  used  - e g , recall  methods  may  underestimate  understanding  while  an 
"operating"  task  (having  participants  operate  the  system  in  some  way)  may  over-estimate 
conceptual  understanding.  We  feel  that  the  latter  situation  may  have  been  true  in  the  case  of 
this  exploratory  study  of  understanding. 

Results  and  Discussion  — Given  the  above  caveats,  the  primary  finding  of  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  design  is  that  most  of  the  detected  errors  were  classified  as  complete 
omissions  of  parts  of  the  process.  Errors  of  this  type  are  especially  crucial  If  someone 
remembers  that  an  operation  is  necessary,  but  cannot  remember  how  to  perform  it.  there  is  at 
least  a chance  that  known  constraints  and  common  sense  can  help  reconstruct  the  correct 
procedure,  or,  the  person  may  know  to  seek  outside  help.  However,  if  a person  completely 
forgets  --  or  is  otherwise  ignorant  of  — an  operation,  this  difficulty  is  not  so  likely  lo  be 
detected  Thus,  incomplete  understanding  of  the  design  problem  — on  the  part  of  either  the 
designer  or  the  client  could  lead  to  the  production  of  inadequately  designed  systems  in  which 
the  omitted  processes  may  not  be  so  easy  to  detect  but  may  rather  cause  complex  interactive 
effects  ( 16). 


5.2.4  Cyclic  Iterations  in  the  Early  Stages  of  Design 


In  the  previous  work  the  processes  and  cycles  of  problem  formulation  and  design  were 
internal  states  of  the  participants,  inferrable  only  from  their  behavior  as  tested  in  experimental 
tasks.  Ihe  present  study  was  intended  to  objectify  and  externali/e  these  complex  activities  lo 
permit  us  a better  understanding  of  the  initial  phases  of  design  Rather  than  requiring 
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participants  to  comment  on  their  own  internal  mental  states  (with  uncertain  validity),  we  chose 
to  create  a highly-realistic  design  session  involving  a client  and  a designer,  whose 
communications,  hopefully,  would  reveal  the  nature  and  structure  of  these  initial  processes. 
We  also  conjectured  (and  later  investigated,  see  Section  5. 2. 4. 2)  that  the  interactions  occurring 
between  client  and  designer  in  these  early  design  stages  might  parallel  the  mental  activities  of 
a designer  working  alone.  If  so,  the  objective  two-person  interaction  might  provide  clues  as  to 
the  nature  of.  and  means  of  assisting,  the  single-person  process. 

Two  staff  members  volunteered  to  assist  us,  permitting  our  video-taping  of  their 
unrehearsed  interaction  The  "client"  was  a head  librarian  who  had  a real  problem  of 
modifying  some  computer  terminal  and  output  equipment  used  for  information  retrieval 
purposes  by  both  the  library  staff  and  scientific  researchers.  The  "designer"  had  eitensive 
experience  as  a systems  engineer  in  configuring  computer  software  and  hardware  systems  to 
satisfy  such  types  of  customer  requirements. 

The  interaction  occurred  and  was  video-taped  naturally,  without  special  instructions,  in  a 
large  experimental  room  with  the  participants  seated  at  a table  facing  each  other  and  having 
available  large  scratchpads  for  notes  and  sketches  Although  no  time  limit  was  set,  the  design 
interaction  was  completed  in  35  minutes.  The  audio  soundtrack  from  the  video-recording  was 
manually  transcribed,  and  these  transcripts  provided  the  basis  for  the  analyses  (the  nonverbal 
visual  information  — eg,  sketches,  gestures,  posture,  facial  expressions,  etc.  — was  not  useful 
for  the  "decoding"  of  the  design  interactions,  only  clapsed-time  measurements  of  the  dialogue 
interchanges  --  also  obtainable  from  the  audio  record  --  would  be  necessary  to  supplement  the 
transcripts  to  provide  a near-complete  picture  of  the  exchange). 

The  most  simplistic  idealized  conception  of  client-designer  interaction  is  that  the  former 
possesses  only  design  goals  and  the  latter  only  solution  components,  with  two  types  of 
interactions.  (I)  successful  communication  of  the  goals  from  client  to  designer,  and  (2) 
communication  of  successive  solution  proposals  from  designer  to  client  until  the  latter  is 
satisfied.  Given  the  complexity  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  our  concern  was  that  this  model 
of  interaction  --  or  indeed  any  more  complicated  model  — would  be  "swamped"  by  the 
complexities  of  verbal  communication  and  the  inherent  limitations  of  the  observational  method 
As  it  turned  out,  we  were  fortunate  in  recording  a session  which  not  only  was  extremely 
informative  but  also  illustrated  almost  oil  of  the  subtleties  of  real-world  problem-solving 

Results  anJ  Discussion  — Perhaps  the  most  impressive  finding  was  the  sudden 
transformation,  late  in  the  dialogue,  of  the  design  problem  from  one  formulation  to  an  entirely 
different  one  The  participants  had  been  discussing,  serially  and  in  detail,  a list  of  the  client's 
problem  requirements,  during  which  time  the  designer  proffered  outlines  of  possible  solutions 
for  each  The  discussion  was  focussing  on  a very  specific  detail  of  physical  equipment  layout 
when,  almost  explosively,  the  client  picked  up  on  a prior  notion  of  eliminating  a piece  of 
equipment  and  rapidly  developed  a broad  generalization  of  the  concept  (see  Cycle  7.  pi 4, 
Appendix  I,  in  reference  21)  The  client  essentially  understood  how  the  network  of  existing 
computer  terminals  of  the  user  population  could  replace  the  local  library  equipment,  whose 
arrangement  and  selection  was  the  beginning  concern  of  the  dialogue.  In  the  much  more  rapid 
interchange  which  followed,  this  concept  was  developed  and  proved  to  solve  not  only  all  the 
problems  the  client  had  begun  the  discussion  with,  but  also  provided  nice  solutions  to  ones  not 
even  considered. 

This  dramatic  turnabout  illustrates  the  shifting  intricacy  of  the  problem  formulation 
aspects  of  design,  it  also  highlights  the  extraordinary  importance  of  permitting  sufficient 
development  of  the  design  requirements  before  undertaking  construction  of  a detailed  design 
solution  Had  the  client  been  restricted  merely  to  enumerating  the  list  of  specific  equipment 
problems,  with  the  designer  restricted  to  verifying  understanding  of  these,  the  ultimate  result 
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would  undoubtedly  have  been  a proposal  for  a new  configuration  of  local  equipment  - 
satisfying  in  the  short-run  perhaps,  but  ultimately  not  the  elegant  solution  which  occurred 

Further  detailed  analyses  of  the  dialogue  revealed  that  it  consisted  of  a series  of  "cycles", 
each  cycle  consisting  of  a regular  succession  of  "states"--  a dialogue  portion  oriented  towards 
a single  purpose  The  six  states  identified  (with  client  and  designer  indicated  by  C and  D. 
respectively)  were: 

( 1 ) goal  s tatement  — statement  by  C of  one  or  more  design  goals 

(2)  goal  elaboration  — providing  more  detail,  especially  of  the  context,  usually  by  C,  but 
often  by  I)  or  in  response  to  IVs  questions 

(3)  (sub)  solution  outline  --  D's  (and  sometimes  C"s)  brief  suggestion  of  a sub-solution, 
usually  in  outline  at  an  abstract  level 

(4)  (sub)  solution  elaboration  --  D's  development  of  the  details  of  the  suggested 
sub-solution,  examining  its  properties  and  consequences  (often  C joins  in) 

(5)  (sub)  solution  explication  --  extending  consideration  to  other  goals  and  solutions  and 
examining  their  interaction  with  the  present  solution,  by  both  I)  and  (’ 

(b)  agreement  on  (sub)  solution  --  agreement  by  C to  a particular  (sub)  solution, 
affirming  that  it  is  acceptable  within  the  larger  context  of  design  goals 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  terms  of  the  four-stage  model  of  design  given  in  Section  5 2.1,  the 
above  six  states  cover  primarily  the  two  initial  stages  of  design  — problem  formulation  and 
functional  requirements  specification;  at  most  state  6 extends  only  partially  into  the  third  stage 
of  overall  design.  Thus,  our  observed  interactions  stopped  far  short  of  involving  major  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  designer. 

Our  analysis  of  the  dialogue  (see  pp  5-13,  reference  22)  indicated  that  these  states 
occurred  exactly  as  ordered  above,  with  state  I marking  the  beginning  of  a new  cycle  I he 
complete  dialogue  was  comprised  of  seven  cycles.  Of  these,  three  terminated  at  state  4.  one 
terminated  at  state  5,  and  the  remaining  three  went  through  completion  of  slate  (i  Only  one 
of  the  ordered  states  — the  state  2 goal  elaboration  — was  ever  omitted  within  a cycle,  in  four 
of  the  cycles,  but  this  did  not  predict  the  terminal  state  of  the  cycle 

The  most  complex  aspect  of  the  design  cycles  was  the  transition  from  the  end  of  one  cycle 
to  the  beginning  of  a new  one  Whereas  the  overt  dialogue  provided  clues  as  to  the  mental 
reasoning  underlying  transitions  within  a cycle,  say  from  goal-statement  (state  I)  to 
goal-elaboration  (state-2),  the  transitions  between  cycles  were  abrupt,  with  little  overt  verbal 
material  to  indicate  the  bases  for  the  transition  Yet  this  transition  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  most  complex,  since  the  announcement  of  a new  goal  must  surely  be  based  on  (he 
following  kinds  of  judgments:  (I)  evaluation  of  the  "value"  of  the  material  developed  to  that 
point,  (2)  review  of  the  state  of  suspended  or  pending  sub-goals,  (3)  evaluation  of  the  overall 
"success"  achieved  so  far,  (4)  decision  to  terminate  the  current  line  of  development,  (5) 
generation  of  alternative  continuations,  and  ((>)  selection  of  the  most  promising  next  goal 
topic.  Despite  the  apparent  complexity  of  cycle  transitions,  there  seemed  to  be  little 
hesitation,  an  observation  which  suggests  that  the  above  kinds  of  processes  were  occurring 
continuously  — but  unobservably  — during  all  dialogue  states. 

A second  extremely  complex  and  subtle  aspect  of  the  dialogues  was  the  role  played  b>  tin 
designer.  In  terms  of  verbal  output,  the  client  produced  by  far  the  greater  amount,  a fact 
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which  might  suggest  that  the  designer  was  doing  very  little  of  the  design  work.  It  was  certainly 
evident  that  the  client  was  an  articulate  and  accomplished  problem-solver.  Nevertheless,  an 
analysis  of  the  designer’s  contributions  indicated  that  two  critical  leadership  roles  were  played 
The  first  role  was  that  of  providing  the  client  facts  about  the  "real"  world:  what  the  properties 
were  of  existing  equipment,  what  was  technically  possible,  alternative  possibilities,  etc.  This 
contribution  had  two  important  consequences:  (1)  providing  the  client  information  to  permit 
continuation  of  the  ongoing  line  of  thinking,  and  (2)  permitting  the  client  to  "prune"  obviously 
unproductive  possibilities  under  consideration.  The  manner  in  which  such  information  was 
given  to  the  client  was  often  by  way  of  simple  agreement  (e  g , "Right",  "uh-huh")  to  the 
client's  assertion  about  a characteristic  of  some  device;  in  other  instances  extensive  detail  was 
provided  The  second  directive  role  of  the  designer  was  in  the  form  of  questions,  seemingly 
often  of  clarification,  but  frequently  having  the  effect  on  the  client  of  identifying  a new 
problem  or  achieving  a better  conceptualization  of  the  present  problem  While  we  have  no 
other  evidence  than  the  present  dialogue,  the  flow  of  discussion  was  so  smooth  and  productive 
that  we  suspect  the  designer  had  skillfully  accomodated  to  the  style  and  capability  of  the  client 
so  as  to  achieve  optimal  efficiency  Presumably,  had  the  client  been  less  articulate  or 
knowlcdgablc,  the  designer  would  have  assumed  more  of  the  responsibility  for  determining  the 
problem  requirements  and  profferring  detailed  solution  possibilities. 


(iiven  all  of  these  complexities,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  dialogue  was  so  structured  and 
cyclical  in  nature  Certainly  these  regular  characteristics  were  not  evident  from  surface 
examination  of  the  transcript  or  actual  witnessing  of  the  interaction;  indeed,  the  dramatic 
emergence  and  coalescence  of  the  all-encompassing  solution  in  the  last  cycle  gave  the  strong 
impression  of  anything  but  a cohesive  structure  in  the  dialogue.  To  the  extent  that  other 
professional  client -designer  dialogues  are  similarly  structured,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
developing  at  least  a methodology  for  aiding  the  very  important  early  stages  of  design 
Development  of  sufficiently  broad  and  precise  design  requirements  --  before  "hardening"  into 
specific  design-solution  approaches  --  could  greatly  reduce  the  rework  and  scrapping  costs 
which  presently  constitute  a major  component  of  the  overall  design  expense 

While  we  have  not  yet  verified  the  structured  nature  of  our  client -designer  dialogue  with 
other  observational  studies,  we  did  at  least  find  another  dialogue  which  displayed  the  same 
cyclic  structure  After  failing  to  discover  any  "real"  design  dialogues,  we  did  at  least  discover 
a fictional  source  containing  a client  designer  dialogue  as  we  define  it  (in  a popular  adventure 
novel,  found  by  the  first  author,  22)  This  work  contains  a conversation  between  the 
protagonist  who  needed  a rifle  with  special  features,  and  an  expert  gunsmith  skilled  in 
producing  such  customized  equipment  Our  analysis  showed  the  presence  of  the  same  six 
states  as  in  our  dialogue,  with  the  same  characteristics  of  tiansition,  showing  an  overall  design 
phase  of  five  cycles  (21,22). 


12  4 Characteristics  of  the  later  slaves  of  designs  (from  functional  requirements  to 
high-level  designs) 


Whereas  the  above -described  work  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  calls  stages  of 
design,  the  rest  of  our  research  into  the  design  process  focussed  on  the  later  stages  In  this 
work  we  initiated  the  design  process  at  the  stage  4 point  of  producing  a high  level  design  (see 
Section  12  1)  by  providing  them  initially  with  a more  or  less  detailed  set  of  functional 
requirements  for  the  design 
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I he  four  experimental  topics  discussed  below  are:  (I)  Structural  design.  (2)  Internal 
iterative  design  cycles  (J)  Iffecls  of  isomorphic-presentation  and  representation  variables,  and 
14)  Software  design 


5 2 4 1 Structural  design  --  We  began  our  research  on  the  latter  stages  of  design  with  an 
investigation  of  structural  design  to  provide  a basis  for  determining  whether  this  type  of  design 
differs  from  procedural  design,  as  in  the  generation  of  computer  programs 

The  problem  given  participants  was  to  produce  detailed  designs  for  conversion  of  a former 
church  into  a restaurant  They  were  given  extensive  background  data  on  the  expected  clientele, 
the  cost  and  spatial  requirements  for  interior  equipment,  the  floor  plan  of  the  church  and  site 
information,  equipment  and  remodelling  costs,  and  typical  customer  complaints  about  similar 
restaurants 

In  many  ways  the  design  specifications  paralleled  the  requirements  given  for  software 
systems  — a potpourri  of  existing  structural  constraints,  costs,  performance  expectations,  etc 
In  particular,  we  were  interested  in  observing  the  effects  on  the  design  solutions  of  gradations 
in  the  case  with  which  contextual  constraints  could  be  modified  In  the  present  problem  Un- 
graded constraint  was  in  the  form  of  the  modifiability  of  existing  structures,  ranging  from  the 
least  modifiable  aspects  of  site  characteristics  and  exterior  walls  of  the  building  to  the  interna! 
structural  walls,  to  the  moveable  partitions  shown  in  the  church  drawing 

I he  participants  were  instructed  to  provide  a final  design  indicating  how  the  interior  space 
was  to  be  re  configured,  taking  into  account  all  of  the  requirement  information  given  them 
I hey  were  free,  however,  to  express  their  designs  in  any  representation  sketches,  written 
descriptions,  etc. 

Results  and  Discussion  --  I'he  primary  difficulty  encountered  in  evaluating  the  design 
solutions  is  the  same  as  that  for  evaluating  software  designs  the  product  is  essentially 
conceptual  in  nature  --  detailed  and  elaborated,  but  nonetheless  an  abstraction,  it  cannot  In- 
directly tested,  operated,  executed,  or  otherwise  functionally  assessed  I'he  newer  methods 
used  for  checking  software  designs  --  e g.,  "peer  code-checking",  "structured  walk-throughs 
--  rely  on  the  hope  that  detailed  explanations  by  the  designer  to  an  audience  of  similar 
professionals  will  uncover  inconsistencies  and  flaws  in  the  design  concept  Ihcsc  methods 
could  have  been  used  as  well  for  the  present  structural  design  problem,  and.  indeed,  it  is  our 
understanding  from  discussion  with  some  interior  anil  architectural  designers  that  these 
methods  are  very  frequently  employed.  Nevertheless,  these  are  intuitive  subjective  judgments, 
and  we  sought  to  develop  more  objective  --  and  general  — measures  of  design  solutions 

One  measure  which  we  applied  provided  a quantitative  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  designs  satisfied  all  of  the  possible  sub-goals  of  the  design  problem  A thorough  analysis 
of  the  goals  for  the  restaurant  layout  was  made  on  an  a priori  basis,  and  higher-level  goals 
were  broken  down  into  successively  more  measurable  and  specific  goals;  this  resulted  in  a goal 
hierarchy  of  three  major  goals  —satisfying  customers,  employees,  and  owners  --  each  with  two 
or  three  subgoals,  finally  terminating  in  three  to  fifteen  specific  and  more  measurable  detailed 
goals  for  each  subgoal  I;verv  design  was  examined  for  the  presence  of  the  specific 
goal-features,  and  a ratio  of  goals  present-in-the-design  to  total  possible  goals  was  computed 
Ihis  resulted  in  an  overall  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  the  designs  satisfied  the 
functional  requirements,  a measure  which  we  termed  Practicality  Since  our  instructions  did 
not  differentially  weight  these  detailed  goals,  each  contributed  equally  to  the  measure. 
However,  goal- weightings  could  easily  be  specified  in  the  initial  statement  of  functional 
requirements  to  provide  a more  sensitive  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  design  fulfilled  its 
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specifications.  We  believe  this  measure  could  be  applied  equally  as  well  to  other  kinds  of 
designing,  including  software  design. 


Without  such  a quantitative  measure  we  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  evaluating  the 
designs  or  making  comparisons  among  them,  as  they  varied  in  the  extreme  in  clarity,  detail, 
type  of  representation,  etc.  With  the  measure,  however,  we  determined  that  the  degree  of 
goal-satisfaction  ranged  from  34  to  .71,  with  a mean  of  .55  Thus,  the  designs  failed  to  meet 
almost  half  of  the  desirable  goal  objectives  of  the  problem.  Although  we  did  not  quantify  the 
observation,  we  noted  that  the  participants  differed  in  the  extent  to  which  they  provided  detail 
about  each  of  the  specific  goal  objectives  in  their  final  design  --  presumably  reflecting 
subjectively  different  weightings  of  importance  of  these  goal  specifics.  Thus,  participants 
obviously  made  tradeoffs  by  emphasizing  certain  goal  aspects  at  the  expense  of  other  aspects. 


To  provide  a measure  of  the  extent  to  which  participants  shared  a common  emphasis  on 
specific  design  characteristics  — independent  of  whether  these  satisfied  goal  objectives  — a 
second  quantitative  measure  was  derived  (also  having  potential  for  general  use).  A feature 
analysis  was  performed  on  all  of  the  restaurant  designs  to  generate  a set  of  all  the  features 
generated  by  our  participants.  The  derived  measure  essentially  characterized  the  amount  of 
feature-information  present  in  each  design  relative  to  the  total  amount  of  feature-information. 
I'he  obtained  information-scores  for  the  designs  had  a very  narrow  range  in  contrast  to  the 
goal-satisfaction  measure,  from  .63  to  .77  While  the  expected  value  of  this  statistic  is  not 
known  these  relatively  high  values  indicate  that  the  designs  tended  not  to  emphasize  the  same 
set  of  features;  rather,  the  different  designs  appear  to  have  focussed  on  different  feature 
subsets,  perhaps  due  to  different  interpretations  of  the  requirements  or  even  personal 
preferences  or  competencies.  There  also  was  the  suggestion  of  an  inverse  relationship  between 
this  measure,  which  can  be  interpreted  to  assess  something  like  design  "originality"  and  the 
above  goal-achievement  or  "practicality"  measure,  such  that  several  designs  were  found  to  be 
high  in  originality  but  low  in  practicality,  and  vice  versa. 

The  above  two  findings  suggest  that  methods  for  structuring  the  design  process  could  be 
useful  in  (1)  achieving  completeness  with  respect  to  design  goals,  and  (2)  controlling  the 
emphasis  placed  on  design  features. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  on  design  of  the  graded  modifiability  of  the  initially-given 
building  structures  (e.g.,  site,  walls,  partitions),  we  found  that  participants'  designs  accurately 
reflected  this  factor.  For  example,  only  three  participants  changed  the  external  walls,  12 
changed  the  internal  structural  walls,  16  changes  the  non-structural  walls,  18  changed  the 
moveable  partitions,  and  all  27  participants  changed  the  furniture  or  architectural  detail.  While 
such  an  accomodation  to  the  given  difficulty  of  structural  changes  is  understandable  (and 
perhaps  justifiable  on  cost  or  other  grounds),  such  pliant  responses  also  pose  a danger  for  the 
ultimate  quality  of  some  kinds  of  design:  in  many  cases  the  most  successful  designs  are 
characterized  by  a boldness  in  rejecting  existing  structures  (even  if  extensive  modification  is 
required)  to  achieve  a more  coherent  and  functioning  integrity.  The  obvious  structural 
example  is  that  of  the  current  practice  of  modernizing  an  older  structure  by  tearing  down 
whole  walls,  structural  or  not,  punching  windows  into  solid  wall  expanses,  etc.  But  the  same 
can  be  true  for  software  designs,  such  as  when  a new  data-processing  system  may  achieve 
success  partially  by  its  complete  reconstruction  of  all  input  and  output  data  structures. 

In  addition  to  the  above  results  we  also  obtained  information  concerning  participants' 
"styles"  in  designing  — the  decision  strategy  controlling  their  sequential  development  of  the 
design.  Because  of  the  graphical  nature  of  this  design  problem  it  was  not  feasible  to  attempt 
to  record  sequential  activities  of  participants;  rather,  we  solicited  information  concerning  their 
design  strategy  via  post-design  questionnaires.  Two-thirds  of  the  participants  reported  the 
following  style  characteristics.  They  claimed  to  have:  (1)  used  a top-down  approach. 
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employing  successive  decomposition  of  larger  problems  into  sub-problems,  (2)  planned  out 
their  approach  before  beginning,  and  (3)  worked  on  the  hard  parts  first  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  third  characteristic,  these  participants'  design 
styles  in  the  design  of  a structure  are  in  accordance  with  the  consensus  recommendation  for 
designing  software  procedures. 

In  summary,  the  results  of  this  experiment  produced  a detailed  picture  of  the  process  of 
structural  design  which  seems  remarkably  in  accord  with  what  we  believe  is  true  of  software 
design  (17) 


5 2 4 2 Internal  iterative  design  cycles  --  In  the  two-person  client-designer  experiment 
(Section  5.2.3)  we  detected  a high  degree  of  structure  in  the  dialogue,  represented  by  regular 
cycles  of  transitions  between  problem  states  In  the  present  study  we  sought  to  determine 
whether  similar  such  cycles  occurred  during  the  development  of  a design  by  a single  person 
lhe  "Client"  role  was  simulated  initially  by  providing  participants  with  an  unorganized  but 
detailed  list  of  requirements  for  a design  problem  Thereafter,  of  course,  the  participant 
received  no  further  external  eommunicalion. 

In  the  experiment  the  participants  were  instructed  to  design  an  organization  of  a 
hypothetical  library,  given  a list  of  22  specific  library  procedures  (e  g , "books  left  out  in  the 
reading  room  must  be  reshelved"),  and  knowing  that  a staff  of  10  librarians  were  available 
1 hey  were  asked  to  write  down  comments  about  what  they  were  doing  when,  how  they  were 
doing  it,  and  why  I'hts  information  provided  the  basis  for  assessing  the  presence  of  cycles  in 
the  design.  Analyses  of  the  final  design  solution  provided  information  about  the  manner  and 
commonality  of  the  classification  organization  imposed  on  the  tasks  This  information  also 
permitted  corroboration  of  proposed  design  cycles 


Kesults  and  Discussion  -•  lhe  major  finding  was  that  there  was  indeed  a 
strongly-structured  cyclical  nature  to  the  design  process  And,  like  the  previous  client-designer 
dialogue,  similar  states  composing  the  cycles  were  found,  with  similar  transitions  to  a new 
goal-cycle  made  before  completion  of  the  cycle  to  full  sub-goal  acceptance  lhe  two  situations 
differed,  however,  in  that  the  present  intra-cycle  states  were  more  similar  to  the  classical 
problem-solving  scenario  of  successive  decomposition  of  goals  into  subgoals,  following  a 
goal-hierarchy.  In  the  client-designer  dialogue  there  was  much  more  of  a communicative  quality 
of  exposition  and  elaboration  of  the  speaker's  meaning  Presumably,  this  larger 
communication  component  m the  dialogue  was  due  to  the  exigencies  of  inter-personal  meaning 
transfer  (see  1.5),  whereas  in  the  present  experiment  the  participants  would,  of  course,  have  no 
such  problems  in  communicating  with  themselves 

l ire  goal-decomposition  nature  of  the  design  process  reported  in  the  present  experiment 
(and  also  in  the  experiment  on  structural  design,  see  Section  5.2  4 I)  was  not  like  the  typical 
artificial-intelligence  (Al)  system's  depth-first  descent  into  the  goal  tree,  with  minimal  backup 
to  next-higher  goals  in  the  case  of  blocking.  Rather,  the  present  performance  was  different  in 
two  respects  from  such  algorithmic  Al  processes.  1 irst,  in  most  Al  situations  the 
goal-lnerarchy  is  relatively  stable,  based  upon  the  initial  problem  formulation,  with  new  goals 
added  primarily  only  as  decompositions  of  higher  goals  In  the  present  case  the  participants' 
reports  indicated  dynamic  restructuring  of  Ihe  goal  hierarchy  - e g , as  unforseen  difficulties 
arose  or  inadequate  conceptualizations  were  detected  Second,  while  the  overall  tendency  was 
that  of  local  depth-first  decomposition,  there  were  frequent  instances  in  which  participants 
abruptly  terminated  effort  towards  solving  a ("low -level")  subgoal  anil  began  work  on  a much 
different  (and  "higher")  goal  (in  the  inferred  goal-hierarchy).  (20.  also  21) 
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Assuming  that  these  processes  also  characterize  software  design,  these  observations  have 
an  important  implication  concerning  aids  for  supporting  the  programming  process  t (insider 
the  proposition  that  software  development  should  follow  a top-down  successive-decomposition 
approach.  There  is  considerable  consensus  among  software  developers  on  this  point,  and  some 
of  our  experimental  data  suggests  that  this  may  even  be  a natural,  as  well  as  a desirable, 
method  of  design  One  very  effective  means  of  enforcing  such  an  approach  is  to  have 
designers  evolve  their  program  designs  within  a computer  environment  which  requires  all 
development  work  to  be  either  a decomposition  of  a larger  unit  or  an  extension  of  a unit 
There  are.  in  fact,  a few  such  systems  of  this  type  in  limited  use  at  the  present  time  Our 
present  data  suggest,  however,  that  these  systems  may  be  much  too  inflexible  to  support  the 
dynamic  shifting  of  goals  and  goal-structured  activities  which  appear  to  characterize  the 
natural  design  process 


5.2  4 3 Effects  of  Isomorphu  and  Representation  \dr  tables  - A key  distinction  between 
structural  design,  such  as  in  architecture,  and  the  design  of  procedures  is  that  the  primary 
relationship  between  design  elements  is  spatial  in  the  first  type  of  design  and  temporal  in  the 
second.  Our  intuitions,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  suggestions  in  the  literature,  led  us  to 
hypothesize  that  temporal  designing  might  be  more  difficult  than  spatial  designing,  because  of 
greater  experience  and  heuristic-availability  for  the  latter.  In  the  first  of  two  experiments 
reported  on  in  this  section  we  compared  the  two  types  of  design  and  found  temporal  designing 
to  be  more  difficult  In  the  second  experiment  we  provided  a structured  representation  for 
encoding  the  problem  information  and  observed  the  diminishmenl  of  this  effect 

Experiment  I Temporal  vs.  Spatial  Designing.  --  In  comparing  the  two  types  of  design  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  constant  the  conceptual  difficulty  of  the  problems  in  the  two  modes 
This  was  accomplished  by  selection  of  a problem  which  had  two  isomorphic  versions,  differing 
only  in  the  nature  of  the  key  content  words,  these  being  "temporal"  in  nature  in  one  ease  and 
"spatial"  in  the  other  The  cover  story  for  the  temporal  isomorph  involved  designing  a 
manufacturing  process  for  "widgets"  consisting  of  seven  stages.  Various  types  of  information 
about  the  stages  were  supplied,  such  as  priority,  sequence,  and  resource-utilization 
relationships  between  stages.  For  example,  three  pieces  of  information  given  in  the  temporal 
isomorph  problem  were:  (I)  Stage  F has  a higher  priority  than  Stage  B,  (2)  Stage  A should 
follow  Stage  (\  and  (3)  Stage  (»  uses  different  resources  than  Stage  I Fach  stage  was  to  be 
assigned  to  a factory  work-shift  such  that  stages  using  the  same  resources  should  be  assigned 
to  the  same  shift,  and  the  total  number  of  sequential  shifts  should  be  minimized  with  high 
priority  work  accomplished  first. 

There  were  a total  of  l1*  different  functional  requirements  specified  for  the  temporal 
problem,  and  each  had  an  isomorphic  form  for  the  spatial  problem  The  "cover  story"  for  the 
spatial  problem  was  the  design  of  a business  office  layout  which  was  to  accomodate  seven 
employees  (corresponding  to  the  seven  stages)  such  that  the  total  number  of  corridors  required 
were  minimized,  subject  to  the  interrelationship  factors  between  employees.  These  factors 
were  "compatibility"  or  "ineompabitiliby"  (whether  employees  get  along,  corresponding  to 
using  the  same  resources  or  not.  in  the  temporal  problem),  more  or  less  "prestige” 
(corresponding  to  priority),  and  need  for  proximity  to  one  or  another  part  of  a main  corridor 
(corresponding  to  sequencing).  Three  example  functional  requirements  for  the  spatial 
isomorph.  corresponding  to  the  examples  given  above  for  the  temporal  version  are  (I)  Person 
I has  more  prestige  than  person  B.  (2)  A meets  people  in  the  reception  area  more  than  does 
C;  and  (3)  (i  is  incompatible  with  F 

The  l‘>  functional  requirements  were  given  to  participants  under  various  types  of  grouping 
relationships,  but  this  variable  had  very  little  effect  in  either  this  or  the  next  experiment  In 
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this  first  experiment.  participants  were  asked  to  provide  a partial  "design'  based  on  the 
functional  requirements  they  had  received  up  to  that  point,  they  were  also  asked  to  give  a final 
design  based  on  all  the  functional  requirements  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  No  suggestions 
were  given  either  concerning  how  to  represent  the  requirements  information  or  to  structure 
their  partial  and  final  "designs  " The  wording  of  the  requirments  and  the  overall  conceptual 
structure  of  the  design  problems  were  equivalent  for  both  types  of  problems,  any  performance 
difference  could  be  attributable  only  to  pre  experimental  baises  for  or  against  the  temporal  or 
the  spatial  relations  and  operators  Seventeen  participants  were  used  for  each  isomorph  group 


\ reliable  performance  difference  was  found  between  the  spatial  and  temporal  groups, 
with  the  temporal  isomorph  solved  more  slowly  and  less  successfully  I xamination  of  the 
representations  participants  used  to  portray  their  design  solutions  revealed  a remarkable 
difference  all  17  participants  in  the  spatial  isomorph  condition  used  a graphic  representation 
of  the  business  office  to  portray  their  design  solution  (a  rectangular  top-view  drawing) 
However,  onlv  two  of  the  participants  in  the  temporal  isomorph  used  such  a representation 
even  though  a graph  is  ideal  for  portraying  both  types  ol  problems  Ihis  latter  findings  implies 
that  the  differences  in  performance  with  the  isomorphs  might  be  attributable  to  the 
availability  of  representations  under  the  two  conditions,  and  not  to  more  fundamental  problems 
of  greater  difficultv  with  temporal  vs  spatial  concepts  per  sc 

/ spenment  II  Hffes  is  of  making  available  a design  representation.  I Iris  experiment  was 
identical  to  the  first,  with  the  exception  that  all  participants  were  supplied  with  blank  graph 
segments  (roughly  N x X cells  in  extent)  within  which  they  were  to  record  their  partial  and 
completed  designs  Ivvcntv  two  subjects  served  in  each  isomorph  problem  condition 

As  a result  of  providing  participants  with  the  graph  for  representing  their  design  solutions 
particular  the  temporal  isomorph  group  the  differences  in  performance  between  the  two 
conditions  were  drastically  reduced  I'hus,  it  docs  appear  that,  even  though  the  two  problems 
are  conceptually  isomorphic,  the  expression  of  the  problem  in  terms  of  temporal  concepts 
produced  greater  unavailability  of  effective  means  of  representing  the  requirements  and  design 
information 


Despite  the  fact  that  providing  a representation  aid  reduced  the  performance  differences, 
there  were  still  significant  differences  between  the  two  isomorph  conditions  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  participants  who  failed  to  comprehend  the  problem,  further,  this  difference  in 
comprehension  was  the  same  in  both  experiments,  and  was  therefore  unaffected  by  provision 
of  the  graphic  aid  Assuming,  for  discussion,  a simple  two-stage  model  of  problem  solving 
with  problem  understanding  followed  by  problem  solution,  the  findings  of  the  two  experiments 
can  be  interpreted  as  follows  (I)  temporal  design  problems  arc  more  difficult  than  spatial 
design  problems  in  both  problem-understanding  and  problem  solution.  (7)  problem  solution 
difficulty  for  temporal  design  problems  is  partially  produced  by  the  unavailability  of  effective 
information  representations.  (3)  making  available  powerful  information  representations  for 
temporal  design  problems  improves  the  problem-solution  stage.  (4)  problem  understanding  is 
more  difficult  for  temporal  than  for  spatial  design  problems,  and  this  apparently  is  not 
reducible  by  representation  aids  (IN) 


We  bclive  these  experiments  illustrate  the  importance  of  providing  support  tools 
including  representation  aids  --  for  the  design  of  programs  I bis  task  appears  to  be  inherently 
more  difficult  than  other  kinds  of  design  tasks,  and  therefore  should  receive  more  assistance 


S 2 4 4 Software  Design  Our  last  research  project  concerning  design  involved  the  actual 
design  of  a software  system  by  experienced  programmers  We  asked  eight  progiammers  with 
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four  to  12  years  programming  experience  to  take  a set  of  functional  requirements  for  a 
relatively  limited  query  system  and  pi  iduce  a detailed  design  for  the  software  required.  The 
design  was  to  be  expressed  in  natural  'anguage,  but  with  sufficient  precision  that  it  could  be 
translated  fairly  directly  into  (PI  /I ) code 

Ihe  specifications  for  the  problem  were  very  carefully  worked  out  and  provided  details  for 
all  aspects  of  the  query  system  to  be  produced,  including  (I)  input  syntax,  (2)  requirements 
for  internal  file  manipulations,  and  (3)  output  syntax  Performance  efficiency  (e  g , speed  of 
execution,  amount  of  computer  memory  required)  was  de-emphasi/ed,  and  "usability"  and 
clear  design  structure  were  stressed  In  terms  of  the  design  model  given  earlier  (see  Section 
5 2 1).  this  experiment  began  at  the  end  of  Stage  2 with  a very  clear  statement  of  functional 
requirements  --  and  continued  through  Stage  4 --  to  the  level  of  a detailed  design 

Results  arul  Discussion  - I he  most  striking  feature  about  the  design  solutions  was  their 
diversity,  they  varied  considerably  in  terms  of  their  production  characteristics,  their  form 
or  syntax  - and  their  content  In  terms  of  production.  3 to  b hours  were  required  to  complete 

the  designs,  and  they  varied  in  length  from  ‘IS  to  199  sentences  (70b  to  2345  words)  In 

form,  they  went  from  a highly  abbreviated  linguistic  style  very  reminiscent  of  programming, 
using  indentations  and  several  other  features  of  programming  languages,  to  a very  discursive 
long  winded  narrative  style  It  was  in  content,  however,  that  the  greatest  diversity  was 
observed.  With  respect  to  the  overall  query-system  algorithm,  three  programmers  did  not 
supply  specific  details  while  the  remaining  five  described  five  different  solutions  to  the 
problem  lach  programmer  tended  to  focus  on  a different  part  of  the  problem,  providing 
greatest  detail  there  and  correspondingly  less  detail  elsewhere;  for  example,  some  participants 
worried  about  the  user's  input  of  queries  (but  again  concentrating  on  different  details),  while 
others  were  concerned  with  internal  file  manipulations,  and  still  other  concentrated  on  the 

output  features  This  rather  extreme  degree  of  diversity  is  all  the  more  surprising  in  view  of 

the  fact  that  all  participants  were  given  the  same  instructions  and  the  same  set  of  very  detailed 
functional  requirements.  Furthermore,  the  programmers  were  very  homogeneous  with  respect 
to  programming  experience  and  other  potentially  relevant  variables,  so  these  individual 
differences  do  not  seem  to  be  a likely  cause  of  the  diversity.  We  conjecture  that  it  was  the 
programmers  differential  experience  and  competency  with  different  aspects  of  the  problem 
which  contributed  most  to  the  diversity  of  focus  and  content  These  observations  implie  the 
fundamental  intrinsic  difficulty  of  designing  programs  --  as  evidenced  by  the  present  diversity 
--and  confirm  such  suggestions  determined  from  our  other  studies. 

Ihe  second  major  aspect  about  this  study  was  the  presence  of  two  different  "styles"  of 
designing,  which  seem  to  be  related  to  the  quality  of  the  design  solutions.  Ihe  first, 
"programming",  style  (PS)  is  characterized  by  a highly  formatted  text,  use  of  programming 
control  commands  (e  g.,  "GOTO"),  with  terse,  objective,  and  impersonal  writing  The  second, 
"narrative",  style  (NS)  has  no  features  characteristic  of  programming,  but  is  similar  rather  to 
extended  narrative  writing  — with  paragraph  structuring,  use  of  personal  references,  and 
replete  with  extended  descriptions  and  subjective  evaluations  Based  on  these  very  general 
characteristics,  we  found  that  an  equal  number  of  programmers  fell  into  each  group  We  then 
performed  more  quantitative  analyses  on  the  two  groups,  first  in  terms  of  sentences  and  overall 
words,  and  then  in  terms  of  the  types  of  words  used  With  respect  to  (he  overall  measures, 
although  PS  required  30  percent  more  time  than  NS.  they  were  much  briefer  in  their 
expression  of  design  solutions;  NS  required;  25  percent  more  sentences,  bl  percent  more 
words,  bS  percent  larger  vocabulary,  and  97  percent  more  words  per  sentence  As  for  tin- 
types of  words  used  in  the  two  groups,  we  made  several  observations  on  the  apparent 
part-of-speeeh  classes  of  the  150  most  frequently  used  words  of  each  group  Several 
differences  appeared;  PS  used  fewer  adverbs,  NS  used  a much  wider  variety  of  verb  forms 
(e  g . present  and  past  participles,  more  frequent  use  of  niodals  like  "should"),  and  NS  used 
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roughly  three  times  as  many  verbal  quantifiers  (e  g.,  "eaeh,  all"),  deictics  (eg.,  "this,  that"), 
and  personal  pronouns. 

The  last  major  observation  from  this  experiment  — perhaps  the  most  provocative  but  also 
the  least  quantified  --  is  that  the  major  characteristics  of  design  quality  appear  to  be 
predictable,  to  some  extent,  from  the  overt  characteristics  of  style.  More  specifically,  we 
observed  that  the  PS  design  solutions  tended  to  be  more  complete,  have  fewer  obvious  errors, 
use  more  inefficient  algorithms,  etc.,  than  the  NS  solutions  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there 
may  be  some  hope  in  predicting  design  quality  from  overt  style  characteristics  without  too 
much  further  analysis  of  content. 


- S 3 RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Our  investigations  obviously  only  just  begin  to  provide  information  about  the  very 
complex  task,  of  designing.  Much  much  more  behavioral  research  is  required  before  the  task  is 
sufficiently  well-known  to  permit  development  of  highly  suitable  and  tailored  tools  and  support 
environments  Still,  we  do  have  a number  of  recommmendations  which  we  feel  are  sufficiently 
sound  as  to  warrant  their  investigation  at  the  present  time,  of  designing  presented  earlier. 

Our  recommendations  are  therefore  presented  in  two  sections,  one  dealing  with  the 
additional  types  of  experiments  we  believe  would  be  most  informative,  and  the  other  discussing 
specific  suggestions  for  design  tools  or  aids. 

5 3 1 Behavioral  Experiments 


5. 3.1.1.  Design  philosophies  — The  most  pressing  behavioral  problem  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  of  obtaining  some  comparative  quantitative  data  on  the  relative  characteristics  of  the 
various  design  philosophies.  One  or  the  other  of  these  philosophies  are  being  adopted,  by  fiat, 
by  programming  organizations,  with  very  little  evidence  supporting  their  effectiveness  --  other 
than  crude  case-study  reports  or  anecdotal  observations.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
performance  gains  can  be  achieved  just  by  the  simple  fact  of  all  of  the  programmers  using  the 
same  techniques,  still  the  costs  of  software  design  --  and  errors  in  them  --  arc  so  high,  that 
some  empirical  investigations  are  amply  justifiable. 

We  recommend  that  a behavioral  methodology  (e  g.,  task,  subjects,  programs,  and 
problems)  be  established  to  permit  comparative  evaluations  of  at  least  the  following  techniques 
(the  person  most  associated  with  the  technique  is  given  in  parentheses,  along  with  their 
affiliation):  Top-down  structured  programming  (Mills,  IBM).  Modular  programming  (Myers, 
IBM),  Structured  design  (Yourdon  of  Yourdon,  Inc  ),  and  Program  Specification  1 anguage 
(Teichroew,  Univ. Michigan  ISHOS  project). 


5.3. 1.2.  Linguistic  style  of  expression  --  The  results  of  our  last  experiment,  studying 
software  design,  suggests  the  intriguing  possibility  that  significant  gains  in  design  quality  may 
be  achieved,  not  by  following  some  complex  design  philosophy,  but  rather  by  a much  simpler 
adherence  to  overt  stylistic  conventions  in  expressing  the  design  As  an  intcrum  step  in 
improving  software  design,  we  therefore  recommend  that  an  experiment  be  conducted  to  assess 
whether  designs  produced  according  to  the  following  types  of  stylistic  conventions  result  in 
productivity  or  quality  gains.  Such  conventions  would  include:  (I)  use  of  only  imperative 
sentences  (as  opposed  to  declarative  ones).  (2)  avoidance  of  embedded  phrases  or  clauses.  (3) 
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emphasis  on  providing  highly-formatted  segregation  of  different  content  statements  (by  means 
of  indentation,  use  of  labels,  etc.),  and  (4)  minimizing  the  use  of  qualifiers  within  sentences, 
such  as  adjectives  or  adverbs,  by  means  of  using  a greater  number  of  individual  separate 
sentences  to  express  these  qualifications 

‘>313  Ise  of  semantic  data  types  --  Throughout  this  report  we  have  suggested  the 
possible  utility  of  testing  the  internal  consistency  of  high-level  designs  by  means  of 
characterizations  in  terms  of  data-types  and  semantic  restrictions  between  operators  and 
defined  data  types  This  approach  requires  the  designer  to  evolve  a set  of  descriptive 
data  types  to  be  assigned  to  each  data  variable,  with  each  operation  on  variables  to  be 
characterized  in  terms  of  which  data-types  are  permissable  inputs  to  the  operators  and  what 
the  resulting  data  types  are  after  operator  application  (see  Sections  2 3 2,  3.3,  and  4.2.1  2) 
We  recommend  that  this  approach  be  implemented  for  testing  under  laboratory  conditions  to 
permit  evaluation  of  the  potential  utility  of  this  approach 


5.3.2  Specific  software  design  aids 


5 3.2.1  Checklists  — There  are  a number  of  steps  in  the  design  process  where  the  use  of 
pre  established  checklists  might  be  useful  in  improving  the  completeness  and  the  organizational 
coherency  of  the  design  solutions.  In  the  very  first  step  in  which  the  client  communicates  the 
problem  requirements  to  the  designer,  two  types  of  checklists  could  be  generated  to  assist  this 
phase  (1)  a checklist  could  be  provided  the  client  before  the  problem  is  presented  to  the 
designer,  to  insure  that  the  client  had  considered  ahead  of  time  all  of  the  important  aspects  of 
problem  specification,  including  statement  of  goals,  relationships  to  be  effected  between  other 
systems  or  software,  time  money  manpower  resource  constraints,  etc;  (2)  a similar  checklist 
could  be  provided  for  the  client-designer  interaction  to  insure  that  all  aspects  of  problem 
definition  were  sufficiently  covered  in  their  discussion.  In  the  stage  for  developing  a high-level 
design  from  functional  requirements,  a structured  checklist  could  also  be  developed  to  insure 
that  the  designer  had  attended  to  and  successfully  represented  solutions  for  all  of  the  separate 
design  requirements  Finally,  a checklist  could  be  provided  to  insure  that  all  the  necessary 
detail  was  provided  in  amplifying  the  high-level  design  into  the  very  detailed  level  of  design 
from  which  to  generate  the  actual  program  code  (e  g.,  specification  of  input  and  output 
interfaces  between  adjacent  procedures,  checking  conformity  of  design  aspects  with 
requirements  for  linear  control  transfer,  for  passing  of  variables  into  or  out  of  procedures,  for 
appropriate  operation  sequencing  --  these  based  on  the  best  "conventional  wisdom"  available). 

We  recommend  that  these  checklists  be  developed  as  aids  for  the  design  process  and  then 
suitably  evaluated  in  laboratory  performance  tests. 

5 3 2.2.  Catalogues  of  process  algorithms  --  We  believe  that  (he  complexity  of  software 
design  can  be  reduced  very  significantly  by  permitting  designers  to  select  appropriate 
sub  processes  rather  than  to  generate  them  in  the  design  (selection  being  well-known  to  be  a 
simpler  and  less  error-prone  behavioral  task  than  generation).  For  example,  consider  the 
situation  in  which  a designer  is  elaborating  how  some  large  data  file  is  to  be  searched  for  some 
target  data  In  our  last  software  design  experiment  we  observed  that  several  of  the 
programmers  devoted  a relatively  large  proportion  of  their  total  design  content  to  specifying 
file-search  processes,  with  a great  deal  of  diversity  in  the  method  described.  As  an  alternative, 
we  recommend  that  catalogues  of  various  kinds  of  processes  be  made  available  --  either  on-  or 
off-line  --  such  that  the  designers  could  specify  their  requirements  for  a process  and  then 
determine  what  techniques  were  already  designed  and  available  to  accomplish  the  desired 
purposes  Thus,  for  specifying  a file-search  process,  the  designer  would  access  the  catalogue 
with  a description  of  the  process  sought  --  e g.,  a file-search  --along  with  the  particular 
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constraints  on  Ihc  process  e g , the  organization  of  the  file  (such  as  "indexed-sequential" ). 
whether  the  data  sought  is  a "key  field  in  the  file  or  an  embedded  field,  etc  A 
pre-established  process  would  then  be  identified  in  the  catalogue,  giving  the  name  of  the 
process,  the  input  output  characteristics,  etc  Ihe  designer  would  then  simply  indicate  in  the 
design  that  a prior  defined  process  was  to  be  inovked  at  that  point,  giving  its  name  and 
reference  information  We  believe  that  the  detailed  aspects  of  software  systems  often  require 
use  of  a large  number  of  processes  which  could  be  standardized  across  applications,  written  for 
generalized  use,  and  catalogued  for  relatively  easy  selection  by  means  of  a catalogue-retrieval 
information  system  1 very  time  a designer  selected  such  a standardized  process,  as  opposed  to 
writing  a similar  one  "from  scratch",  many  careless  as  well  as  conceptual  errors  could  be 
avoided 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  utility  of  this  approach  be  tested  by  accomplishing  ihe 
following  steps  ( I ) categorize  software  applications  by  type  so  as  to  maximize  the  number  ol 
commonly  used  processes  across  all  of  the  applications  of  one  type  (eg,  one  type  of 
application  concerns  information  systems,  another  is  real  time  interrupt  protesting  each 
application  involves  a number  of  processes  common  to  each  type,  but  different  between 
types),  (2)  identify  the  high  frequency  detailed  processes  involved  in  each  application  type, 
and  write  generalized  programs  to  accomodate  all  of  the  variations,  ( A ) develop  a 
highly-indexed  catalogue  of  the  pre-established  processes  for  each  application  type,  such  that 
designers  can  access  the  information  via  a variety  of  synonyms  and  descriptors,  and  (4)  make 
these  catalogues  available  for  designers  during  their  actual  design  development  activities. 

5..V2..V  Hierarchical  program  alitor  --  We  believe  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  from  our 
observations  as  well  as  from  cast  studies,  to  believe  that  the  "top-down"  or  successive 
decomposition  approach  is  compatible  with  the  intrinsic  behavioral  nature  of  software  design 
and  also  offers  significant  advantage’s  for  improving  the  productivity  of  designers  ,n,d  the 
quality  of  their  designs.  We  therefore  recommend  the  development  of  a specialized 
program  design  computer  editor  to  facilitate  designing  according  to  this  philosophy 

Ihe  central  concept  underlying  this  method  is  that  processes  are  organized  hierarchically, 
with  the  degree  of  detail  concerning  the  processes  being  an  increasing  function  of  the  ' depth" 
within  the  hierarchy  If  designers  .ire  to  create  software  systems  based  on  hierarchical 
organization,  they  should  be  aided  in  this  process  by  specialized  computer  editors  which 
facilitate  all  of  the  hierarchical  manipulations  that  will  be  required  e g . searching  for  targets 
at  various  hierarchical  depths,  inserting  or  deleting  within  hierarchical  stages,  copying  or 
transferring  parts  of  the  hierarchy  from  one  place  to  another,  etc  We  know  of  no  editor  -- 
even  as  a research  project  --  which  could  adequately  support  such  activities,  providing  all  of 
the  desirable  unburdening  features  requisite  to  full  support  of  this  approach  Present  program 
editors  --  even  the  most  advanced  full-page  editors  - provide  for  organization  ol  information 
at  only  one  level. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  (hat  a hierarchical  editor  be  developed  (and  evaluated)  to 
support  this  design  philosophy  We  use  the  following  hypothetical  example  of  an  information 
system  being  developed  hierarchically,  in  which  each  numbered  statement  is  the  descriptive 
identifier  of  a process  eventually  to  be  elaborated  into  programming  code;  the  example  is 
incomplete  and  represents  an  early  stage  of  specifying  the  design,  with  greater  detail  given 
some  aspects  than  others. 

1.  OBTAIN  NEXT  INFORMATION  QUERY 

1.1  CHECK  WORDS  IN  THE  QUERY  AGAINST  DICTIONARY 

1.1.1  TOKEN  I ZE  WORDS  IN  QUERY 

1.1.2  DO  UNTIL  END  OF  FILE  OR  UNTIL  "ERROR” 

1 . 1 .2.  1 GET  NEXT  WORD 
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--->1.  1.2.2  SEARCH  DICTIONARY  FOR  WORD 

1.  1.2.3  RETURN  "ERROR"  IF  NOT  FOUND 
1.2  CHECK  QUERY  SYNTAX 

1.2.1  SEGMENT  QUERY  INTO  TP 1 DLES  OF 

ATTR I BUTE-OPERATOR- VALUE 

(EX:  "AGE  NOT-GREATER-THAN  30") 

2.  SEARCH  FILES  FOR  DATA  SATISFYING  QUERY 

3.  OUTPUT  RESULTS  OF  FILE  SEARCH 

3.1  DETERMINE  IF  ANY  MATCH  FOUND 

3.1.1  IF  NO  MATCH,  ISSUE  APPROPRIATE  MESSAGE 

3.2  DETERMINE  APPROPRIATE  OUTPUT  FORMAT 

3.2.1  CHECK  USER'S  PROFILE  FOR  FORMAT  DETAILS 

3-2.2  IF  NO  FORMAT  GIVEN,  ISSUE  REQUEST 

TO  USER  FOR  FORMAT  DESIRED 
3-3  PREPARE  OUTPUT  ACCORDING  TO  SPECIFICATIONS 
3 . k WRITE  OUTPUT  ONTO  DISPLAY  DEVICE 

We  now  describe  some  of  the  functions  which  a hierarchical  editor  should  perform  for  the 
designer.  For  purposes  of  illustrating  these  functions,  assume  that  the  user  has  just  completed 
entering  the  line  numbered  1. 1.1.2,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  in  the  above  figure.  Because  we 
believe  that  a hierarchical  editor  offer  the  greatest  potential  for  facilitating  the  design  process, 
without  awaiting  further  research  efforts,  we  describe  the  functions  in  extensive  detail,  to 
indicate  the  complexity  required  for  adequate  support. 

1.  Controlled  display  The  user  should  be  able  to  selectively  display  various  aspects  of  the 
system  under  development.  The  parameters  for  controlling  the  display  should  include  the 
following:  (1)  the  reference  points  for  the  display,  at  least  three  such  —(a)  from  the  "top"  and 
beginning  of  the  design,  (b)  from  the  point  of  the  last  entry  or  modification  (or  search)  in  the 
design,  and  (c)  relative  to  any  arbitrarily  specified  level;  (2)  the  direction  for  the  display,  again 
three  such  — "up"  to  a higher  hierarchical  level,  "down"  to  a lower  level,  or  "across"  to 
entries  at  the  same  hierarchical  level  as  the  reference  point  (the  latter  has  two  further  options 
--  "forwards"  and  "backwards");  (3)  the  extent  of  the  display  —the  number  of  levels  to  be 
shown,  specifiable  as  either  1,  "all",  or  some  arbitrary  number  Assume  that  the  syntax  of  the 
display  command  is;  "SHOW  (REF. POINT)  (UP/DOWN)  (EXTENT) 
(ACROSS-EXTENT)",  with  omission  of  arguments  defaulting  to  the  last  prior  reference,  for 
REF. POINT,  and  to  ALL,  for  EXTENT  parameters.  The  command  "SHOW  UP  2"  would 
then  result  in  display  of  all  hierarchical  levels  from  I I down  to  1 . 1.2.2;  similarly,  SHOW  TOP 
would  result  in  display  of  the  whole  hierarchy. 

2.  Addition  of  new  material  — The  designer  should  be  permitted  to  enter  new  material 

anywhere  in  the  hierarchy  without  having  to  traverse  (up  or  down)  that  hierarchy.  Thus,  the 
editor  should  support  a request  to  enter  new  material  with  a parameter  indicating  the  location 
— e.g.,  "INPUT  X",  where  X is  the  location  identifier.  Assume  the  designer  wishes  to  enter 
the  line  "ERROR  CHECK"  Given  the  last  entry  at  1.1.2. 2,  if  this  new  line  were  simply 
entered  without  a location  specified,  the  editor  would  assume  that  it  was  to  be  inserted  at  the 
same  hierarchical  level  as  1 1.2.2  and  would  assi”-  line  number  1.1. 2. 3,  renumbering  any 

lines  following  (thus  the  existing  line  1. 1.2. 3'  umbered  as  1. 1.2.4). 

Location  specifications  would  be  parti  The  partial  location  entry  "INPUT 

.10  ERROR  CHECK"  would  thus  resui  <R  CHECK"  being  inserted  as  the 

lower-level  line  "1.1.2.2.10  ERROR  CHECK  , u subsequent  entry  of  "7  EOF7  CHECK" 
would  result  in  an  insertion  of  the  line  "1.1.2.2.10.7  F7OF  CHECK"  (it  not  being  necessary  to 
repeat  the  INPUT  token  again,  once  the  input  mode  is  established).  A complete  location  entry 
such  as  "3.1  EOF  CHECK"  would  result  in  the  entry  of  a new  line  "3.2  EOF  CHECK",  with 
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renumbering  of  the  line  3.3  to  3.4.  etc.  f inally,  designers  should  be  permitted  to  add  new 
material  which  is  not  yet  to  be  integrated  into  the  existing  main  design  hierarchy  --  to  permit 
them  to  develop  portions  of  the  program  when  they  are  best  able  to  do  so  without  having  to 
specify  at  that  time  where  these  portions  are  to  fit  in.  Thus,  a prefix  indicator  such  as  "U" 
could  indicate  that  the  new  material  was  to  be  unaltai  hed  to  the  main  design  tree,  such  that  the 
entry  "U  2 1.2  I OE  CHF.CK"  would  result  in  the  creation  of  a separate  hierarchical  tree  with 
the  numerical  identification  of  "U.2"  and  an  entry  of  "1.2  EOF  CHECK"  into  this  hierarchy; 
a subsequent  entry  of  "U.2  1.2  ERROR  CHF.CK"  would  insert  the  line  "1.3  ERROR 
CHECK"  into  the  U.2  hierarchy,  with  appropriate  renumbering 

3 Movement  of  material  - The  hierarchical  editor  should  also  support  facile  movement  of 
material  from  one  part  to  another,  there  being  two  basic  modes  ( I ) destructive  move 
-material  is  moved  to  a new  location  and  deleted  from  the  old,  and  (2)  non-destructive  move 
material  is  copied  from  an  old  location  to  a new  one,  without  destruction.  The  syntax  of 
such  a move  command  might  be  ' MOVE/COPY  (Oi  l)  LOCATION)  (NEW  LOCATION). 


Thus  "MOVE  3.2  to  1.2.1"  would  result  in  the  relocation  of  the  lines  3.2,  3 2 1,  and  .3  2.2  to 
be  the  first  lower  level  under  1.2,  the  existing  line  1,2.1  (and  its  lower-level  components)  being 
renumbered  with  the  leading  digits  1.2.2,  and  the  lines  3.2,  3.2.1,  and  3.2.2  being  renumbered 
as  1.2.1,  1.2. 1.1,  and  1.2. 1.2  respectively.  Substitution  of  the  word  "COPY"  for  "MOVE"  in 
this  example  would  lease  the  3.2  X lines  as  they  appeared  and  insert  a copy  of  them  as 


described  above.  Such  a facility  gives  the  designer  tremendous  power  in  restructuring  the 
design  --  an  action  which  occurs  very  frequently  during  software  design. 

I he  MOVE/COPY  command  would  also  be  used  to  move  (or  copy)  independent 
hierarchies  (such  as  the  ”U.2''  example)  into  the  primary  hierarchy.  "MOVE  U.2  2.1  3.4" 
would  thus  result  in  the  destructive  relocation  of  the  partial  hierarchy  under  the  node  2.1  in 
hierarchy  U.2  to  the  location  3.4  in  the  primary  hierarchy. 

4.  Controlled  context  search  --  The  designer  should  be  able  to  search  the  hierarchical 
design  for  occurrences  of  any  procedure  or  variable  — or  any  classes  of  these  --subject  to 
specifiable  conditions  of  (1)  hierarchical  level  and  (2)  context.  The  syntax  of  this  highly 
complex  function  might  be:  "SEARCH  (FROM  REE. POINT)  (DOWN  EXTEND  FOR 
(NAMI  ) (IN  CONTEXT  "X")"  Thus.  "SE  ARCH  FROM  1.1  DOWN  I LOR  1)0  UN  Ell 
would  result  in  line  1.1.2  being  located.  Additional  power  could  be  provided  by  permitting 
the  designer  to  define  categories  of  names,  such  as  words  indicating  transfer-of-control  (e  g., 
IE,  DO,  CAI  I ",  etc.,  identified  under  name  "CAT.CONTROI  ");  then  the  command 
SI  ARCH  IN  CONTEXT  CAT.CONTROI  " would  result  in  a search  for  the  designated 
target  in  the  context  of  any  word  defined  as  a transfer-of-control  entity  (the  exact 
specification  of  what  is  meant  by  "context"  could  have  several  parameters,  but  this  is  not 
treated  here). 

5 Documentation  --  Finally,  the  designer  should  be  given  the  capability  to  attach  a 
variety  of  documentation  and  other  information  to  any  node  in  the  design  hierarchy  I he 
hierarchical  structure  represents  essentially  the  "calling"  structure  among  separate  procedures, 
where,  in  network  terms,  the  relation  between  nodes  are  specialized  transfer-of-control 
relations  --  e g.,  there  is  an  arc  from  5.1  TO  5.1.1  labeled  something  like  "CAI  I to",  with  a 
reverse  arc  from  5 11  to  5,1  labeled  "CALI  ED  FROM",  with  the  two  arcs  relating  5 I and 
5.2  labeled  "TRANSI  I R TO"  and  "TRANSFERRED  FROM"  Wc  suggest  that  additional 
classes  of  arc-relations  be  defined  to  permit  association  of  other  kinds  of  information  with 
each  node.  Thus,  a "Document"  relation  may  he  defined  which  associates  explanatory 
material  with  a node;  similarly,  "I/O"  relations  may  be  used  to  describe  the  input  and  output 
characteristics  of  a node.  By  means  of  these  separate  classes  of  relations  any  amount  and  kind 
of  information  can  be  directly  associated  with  the  primary  procedure-level  statements,  and  the 
display  command  would  have  an  additional  parameter  to  show  or  to  suppress  this  data 
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We  have  described  in  extensive  detail  the  possible  characteristics  of  a hierarchical  editor 
to  illustrate  (I)  how  complex  and  sophisticated  editors  to  support  software  design  could  be, 
and  (2)  the  "aiding"  and  "unburdening"  that  can  thereby  result  for  the  designer.  We  have  in 
fact  developed  a prototype  of  such  an  editor  — with  the  above  features  and  many  more  — and 
very  limited  testing  of  such  an  editor  confirms  our  belief  in  its  utility.  However,  we  lacked  the 
programming  resources  to  develop  a high-performance  version  of  the  editor  for  more  extensive 
testing. 
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hi  MOTIVATION. 


I he  research  described  in  the  previous  sections  has  been  concerned  with  the  behavior.il 
problems  in  generating  computer  programs  I he  completion  of  a well-designed,  well-coded, 
debugged  and  tested  program  is  not,  however,  the  final  stage  of  the  software  development 
process  f ollowing  delivery  of  the  software  package  to  the  "customer"  there  begins  a long  and 
costly  process  of  providing  support  services  for  the  program,  know  n as  program  mainicnam  c 
1 lie  maintenance  services  can  be  required  for  many  years  - as  long  as  the  piogram  is  used 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  as  being  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  overall  total  cost  of  the  program 
product,  including  design  and  development  these  services  include  the  following  (II 
correcting  undetected  syntactic  errors  "bugs"  - in  the  program,  (?)  changing  parts  ol  the 
program,  which,  although  without  "bugs",  do  not  conform  to  the  original  design  specifications 
of  the  program;  (3)  mollifying  the  program  in  accordance  with  new  design  requirements 
e g . to  provide  additional  function  We  call  the  last  two  services  program  modification. 

I or  every  aspect  of  the  programming  process  prior  to  program  modification  there  are 
various  tools  and  techniques  which  can  be  used  to  facilitate  those  phases  I Inis,  there  are 
techniques  for  obtaining  "well  structured"  designs  anil  coded  programs,  there  arc  a numhci  ol 
specialized  debugging  tools,  in  addition  to  the  debugging  information  supplied  by  language 
compilers  (and  interpreters),  and  there  are  a host  of  specialized  techniques  and  programs  for 
exercising  and  testing  the  ifata-manipuiation  and  control-flow  characteristics  of  the  software 
In  addition,  the  programmers  who  perform  one  aspect  of  the  process  can  most  often  consult 
with  those  who  perform  the  other  aspects  as  the  program  testers  can  ask  help  from  the 
program  designers  with  respect  to  testing  complicated  programs  Indeed,  these  separate 
programming  functions  are  often  performed  by  the  same  group  of  persons,  such  that  any  phase 
can  be  facilitated  by  their  considerable  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  program  and  its 
algorithmic  characteristics 

I or  the  program  modification  process,  however,  there  are  no  specialized  assistance  tools 
lo  make  matters  worse,  the  programmer  who  is  to  make  the  modifications  typically  has  nevei 
seen  the  program  before  and  therefore  has  no  prior  understanding  of  its  purpose  or  its 
functioning  file  documentation  on  the  program  is  almost  certain  to  be  inadequate  and 
out  -of-date.  and  the  programmers  w ho  once  understood  the  program  are  most  likely  long  gone 
I dually,  the  description  of  the  modification  to  be  made  will  usually  be  sketchy  and  offer  no 
dues  as  to  how  the  modification  is  to  be  made  and  where 

Despite  these  difficulties  and  despite  the  obvious  importance  of  the  modification  process 
both  in  terms  of  the  labor-cost  and  the  potential  impact  on  program  performance 
-case  studies  and  research  investigating  this  aspect  of  programming  behavior  are  almost 
entirely  lacking  We  therefore  decided  to  conclude  our  intensive  study  of  the  various  phases  of 
programming  with  an  exploratory  analysis  of  and  investigation  into  the  modification  process, 
being  particularly  concerned  with  the  identification  of  useful  tools 
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Our  exploratory  work  into  program  modification  is  organized  into  the  following  six 
subtopics  An  a prion  model  of  program  modification  behavior  (b  ? I),  hypothesis  of  most 
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iliffu.  lt  processes  (6  2 2).  considerations  for  tool  development  (6  2 3),  modification  tools 
tested  «'•  2 4)  and  the  behavioral  findings  (6.2.5) 


(i  2 I 4 pram  mode!  of  program  modi/ n ation 


Modification  of  programs  is  conceptually  a much  different  task  than  either  the  design  or 
the  coding  of  programs.  The  program  modifier  typically  is  concerned  only  with  an  isolated 
performance  or  functional  aspect  of  the  program,  there  is  no  need  to  he  concerned  with  the 
overall  design  of  the  program,  the  general  quality  of  coding,  overall  performance,  or  indeed 
any  other  aspect  of  the  program  besides  the  very  local  modification  which  is  to  be  made  The 
situation  is  very  much  like  that  of  an  electrician  or  carpenter  called  in  to  modify  some  part  of 
an  existing  dwelling:  their  job  is  not  to  rebuild  front  the  ground  up,  or  even  to  critique  the 
design,  their  objective  is  to  put  in  place  some  modification  of  the  structure  which  accomplishes 
the  desired  goals  without  otherwise  detracting  from  the  existing  qualities  of  the  dwelling. 

lo  provide  us  a better  initial  understanding  of  the  modification  task  we  informally 
interviewed  application  programmers,  asking  them  about  the  typical  kind  of  modification  they 
made  to  programs  The  type  of  modification  most  commonly  mentioned  involved  modifying  a 
transaction  within  the  system,  making  provision  for  one  of  the  following  (a)  addition  of  a new 
class  of  information  to  be  input  to  and  processed  by  the  system,  (b)  addition  of  a new  class  of 
information  to  be  output  by  the  system,  (e)  changing  the  manner  of  internal  processing  of  a 
particular  type  of  information,  or  (d)  changing  the  manner  of  selecting  and  formatting 
particular  output  information.  In  contrast  to  these  types  of  changes,  few  programmers 
mentioned  modifications  lo  the  overall  program  structure  or  to  the  documentation  The 
primary  motivation  cited  for  the  changes  was  that  of  functional  enhancement  as  opposed  to 
performance-efficiency  or  readability  improvements. 

We  also  asked  programmers  to  describe  the  steps  they  went  through  in  making 
modifications  to  programs  they  did  not  know,  and  on  which  they  had  very  little  documentation. 
Based  on  these  observations,  and  the  results  of  our  own  introspection  in  performing  such 
program  modifications,  we  developed  a tentative  a priori  model  of  the  conceptual  processes 
and  steps  involved  in  program  modification.  Our  purpose  in  articulating  such  a model  was  to 
determine  which  aspects  of  the  modification  process  might  be  most  difficult  and  error-prone; 
these  aspects  would  most  likely  be  the  best  candidates  for  providing  support  tools  and 
techniques  (see  the  following  section,  6.2.2).  This  model  consists  of  N stages  and  is  described 
below. 


1.  High-level  understanding  of  the  modification  — A very  sketchy  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  change  to  be  made  is  obtained.  The  programmer's  impression  of  the  complexity 
of  the  change  may  well  lead  to  the  suggestion  that  a new  program  be  written  from 
scratch.  This  stage,  of  necessity,  often  co-occurs  with  the  second  stage 

2.  High-level  understanding  of  the  program  — A similarly  sketchy  understanding  of 
the  purpose  of  the  program,  as  well  as  some  idea  of  the  overall  logic,  is  also  obtained 
In  addition  to  reading  the  documentation,  the  program  will  also  most  probably  be 
examined  to  provide  the  programmer  a "feel”  of  the  program's  logic  and  complexity. 

3.  Detailed  understanding  of  the  modification  — The  programmer's  understanding  of 
the  modification  is  elaborated,  focussing  on  two  aspects:  (I)  the  nature  of  the 
data-transformation  operations  to  be  performed,  and  (2)  the  data  structures  involved  in 
the  modification  — particularly  the  files  that  will  have  to  be  manipulated.  During  this 
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stage,  possible  ways  of  achieving  the  implied  operations  and  manipulations  are 
considered,  based  upon  prior  experience  and  the  nature  of  the  program  itself 

4 dross  mapping  of  modi/ nation  to  program  --  Ihe  program  is  examined  in 
somewhat  greater  detail  to  determine  where  the  required  operations  might  possibly  be 
performed,  similarly,  the  data  structures  implied  by  the  modification  statement  are 
sought  for  in  the  program  code  Difficulties  in  determining  the  mapping  relationships  at 
this  point  may  well  initiate  a much  closer  examination  of  (he  program  - eg,  using 
compilation  information,  conducting  a detailed  trace  of  the  program  logic  and  data  flow 
or  even  executing  the  program 

5 deaeration  of  implementation  approaches  Various  ways  of  implementing  the 
modification  arc  considered,  this  consideration  extends  to  locating  the  specific  code 
which  might  be  modified  or  added  to.  and  it  may  include  writing  of  trial  replacement 
code  which  might  be  inserted  However,  the  program  is  not  actually  modified  in  this 
step  Ihe  following  kinds  of  considerations  are  taken  into  account  (I)  minimizing  the 
overall  amount  of  new  code  to  be  written.  (2)  minimizing  the  number  of  affected 
independent  program  components  (these  components  are  variously  called 

"sub  routines",  "modules",  "external  procedures",  and  simply  procedures  ";  the  last  is 
used  here),  (.?)  minimizing,  irt  general,  the  possibility  of  introducing  ' side  -effects"  which 
modify  function  or  performance  of  other  parts  of  the  program.  (4)  maximizing 
performance  efficiency,  and  (5)  maximizing  the  generality  of  the  change,  in  anticipation 
of  other  similar  modifications  in  the  future 

(>  Selection  of  an  overall  modi/ nation  plan  --  1 his  additional  step  is  appropriate 
when  the  modification  is  extensive  and  involves  changes  in  a number  of  different  parts 
of  the  program  file  programmer  may  well  decide  to  change  the  overall  control 
structure  in  some  way  to  better  accomodate  the  modifications  within  a separate 
procedure  Ihe  individual  parts  of  the  modification  might  themselves  not  require  such 
control-flow  restructuring,  but  program  efficiency  may  thereby  be  increased  as  well  as 
decreasing  the  chances  for  undcsircd  side-effects. 

7 Implementation  of  the  modifications  --  Changes  are  made  to  the  actual  program 
code  to  implement  the  chosen  method  of  modification 

N.  Modification  debugging  and  testing  --  These  operations  arc  identical  to  those 
involved  in  programming  a new  application,  except  that  the  programmer  hopefully 
has  two  versions  of  the  program  anil  is  in  a somewhat  better  position  to  determine  the 
effects  introduced  by  the  modifications 


(i  2.2  Hypothesized  Difficulty  of  Tracing  Processes 


Stages  I,  4.  7.  and  S involve  processes  quite  similar  to  normal  programming  (if 
understanding  of  the  modification  in  stage  I is  equated  to  understanding  of  the  initial  program 
icqtiiremenls)  Ihe  key  difference  between  initial  programming  and  program  modification  is 
therefore  believed  to  be  the  programmer's  lack  of  understanding  of  tlu  program  I bus,  stages 
2 and  4 (<  would  appear  to  be  the  most  difficult  stages  of  modification,  all  requiring  that  the 
program  be  understood  in  various  ways  We  believe  this  understanding  involves  two  diffcicnl 
aspects  of  programs  the  data  How  anil  the  control  flow  In  the  first  two  following  sub  sections 
we  hypothesize  details  of  the  processing  difficulties  expected  for  each  of  iliesi  types  of  flow 
In  the  thud  sub  section  we  discuss  a type  of  data  I low  Having  which  also  requires  knowledge 
of  the  control  Mow 


A 


design  strategy  via  post-design  questionnaires.  Two-thirds  of  the  participants  reported  the 
following  style  characteristics.  They  claimed  to  have:  (1)  used  a top-down  approach. 
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6.2.2  I I nJerstanJmg  Jala  flow  --  This  type  of  understanding  involves  tracing  of  the 
means  by  which  one  data-variable  gives  its  value  to  succeeding  variables.  For  example,  in  the 
sequence  of  algebraic  equations  "x  = 5 + b,  y = 8 + x,  z = 10  + y"  each  of  the  variables  \. 
i',  z is  a result  of  (an  addition)  transformation  on  two  input  variables,  one  of  which  is  a 
constant  and  therefore  has  no  prior  derivational  path  The  other  input  variable,  however, 
derives  from  previous  operations,  such  that,  for  the  variable  z.  this  second  input  can  be  traced 
backwards  to  variable  y.  thence  to  x.  and,  ultimately,  to  b 

We  hypothesize  three  types  of  data-flow  tracing  within  program  procedures  as  being 
important  in  program  modification:  (I)  forwards  input  tracing.  (2)  backwards  output  tracing. 
and  (3)  internal  variable  tracing.  A fourth  type  of  tracing,  between  procedure  variable  tracing,  is 
discussed  separately  in  section  6.2. 2. 3.  In  terms  of  the  four  types  of  modifications  most 
commonly  cited  (see  the  beginning  of  section  6.2.1),  it  would  seem  that  type  I forwards  input 
tracing  is  most  important  for  understanding  how  to  incorporate  a new  or  modified  transaction 
input  (modification  type  a);  in  addition  this  type  of  tracing  would  be  most  important  for 
achieving  an  initial  overall  understanding  of  the  program.  Modifications  of  the  output  (type  b) 
or  modified  output  format  (type  d)  would  primarily  --  or  at  least  initially  --  require  type  2 
backwards  tracing  Since  most  programs  typically  involve  more  inputs  to  a variable  than 
outputs  from  it.  backwards  tracing  is  assumed  to  be  a more  complex  process  than  forwards 
tracing,  involving  --  for  the  same  number  of  steps  — consideration  of  more  variables  and  more 
flow  paths.  Type  3 internal  variable  tracing  involves  tracing  both  forwards  and  backwards 
from  some  internal  variable  in  the  program  ti  e.,  the  variable  is  neither  an  input  nor  an 
output);  we  presume  that  this  type  of  tracing  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  modifications 
of  internal  program  processing  (type  c).  In  internal  tracing,  the  programmer  locates  the 
occurrence  of  a data  variable  which  is  of  interest  and  follows  the  data-flow  paths  into  and  out 
of  that  variable  for  some  number  of  steps.  In  addition,  however,  this  type  of  tracing  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  particular  variable  of  interest  may  occur  at  several  different 
points  in  the  program;  thus,  complete  internal  tracing  for  a particular  variable  would  involve  a 
limited  amount  of  backwards  and  forwards  tracing  at  each  point  of  occurrence  of  the  variable 
in  the  program.  It  then  appears  that  internal  tracing  is  more  complex  than  forwards  tracing 
and  may  be  more  complex  than  backwards  tracing,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  path  tracing 
for  each  occurrence  and  the  number  of  separate  occurrences  examined. 

An  additional  complication  to  data-flow  tracing  is  seen  when  the  overall  structure  of  the 
program  is  taken  into  account  Larger  programs  almost  always  will  be  comprised  of  a number 
of  separate  and  independent  procedures,  organized  in  various  ways  These  large  programs  will 
have  a main  program,  consisting  of  some  amount  of  internal  code  plus  invocations  of  the  other 
procedures  — "procedure  calls";  each  of  the  called  procedures  in  turn  may  be  likewise 
constructed.  Information  about  the  values  of  any  number  of  data  variables  may  be  transferred 
from  the  calling  procedure  to  the  called  procedure.  Thus,  data-flow  paths  will  exist  both 
within  procedures  and  between  them.  When  a data-flow  path  is  completely  internal  to  a 
particular  procedure,  all  of  the  information  is  locally  available  in  the  code  for  the  programmer 
to  follow  the  path.  However,  when  a path  extends  to  other  procedures,  the  code  will  --  at 
most  -indicate  the  name  of  the  called  procedure  and  the  name  of  the  variable  To  continue 
the  tracing  the  programmer  must  search  in  the  overall  program  for  the  code  of  the  particular 
called  procedure.  Thus,  tracing  of  data-paths  involving  called  procedures  introduces 
discontinuity  into  this  process  and  is  thereby  presumed  to  increase  its  complexity  'This  type  of 
tracing  really  involves  tracing  of  both  data-flow  and  control-flow,  and  it  is  considered 
separately  following  discussion  of  control-flow  tracing  below 

In  summary,  we  have  suggested  three  types  of  data-flow  tracing  within  program  procedures, 
with  the  hypothesized  order  of  difficulty  for  programmers  being  Forwards  < Backwards  < 
Internal.  We  also  hypothesized  that  data-flow  tracing  within  program  procedures  would  be 
easier  than  tracing  between  procedures. 


6.2.2  2 Understanding  control-flow  — Three  levels  of  control-flow  may  be  identified:  (1) 
transfer  of  control  within  the  control  structures  of  the  programming  language,  (2)  transfer  of 
control  between  control  structures  (or  to  other  types  of  statements)  within  the  same  procedure, 
and  (3)  transfer  of  control  between  different  procedures  (the  special  problems  in  tracing 
control  flow  for  programs  involving  recursion  or  co-routines  will  not  be  discussed)  Using 
PL./I  as  an  example,  the  first  type  of  control-flow,  intra-structure  control  flow  occurs  with  the 
"DO",  "1F-TUEN-FLSE".  and  "BEGIN  END"  commands.  Understanding  of  control-flow 
within  such  elemental  control  structures  is  attained  by  the  learning  of  the  programming 
language,  and  it  offers  no  particular  difficulties  in  understanding  an  unfamiliar  program  for 
modification  purposes.  However,  when  such  structures  are  nested  within  each  other,  as  in  "II 
X THEN  IE  V THEN  IF  7 ",  it  is  useful  for  the  programmer  to  have  available  a listing  of 

the  program  which  indexes  the  depth  of  nesting  for  any  particular  statement  (these  are 
noramlly  supplied  as  a compiler  option). 

The  second  type,  inter-structure  control-flow,  refers  to  transfer  among  code  sections  within 
a single  procedure.  The  complexity  of  tracing  between-structure  control-flow  depends  to  a 
major  extent  on  the  use  in  the  program  of  "GO-TO"  statements  (either  conditional  or 
unconditional).  When  these  statements  are  present,  the  normal  linear  flow  from  one  command 
to  the  next  adjacent  one  is  interrupted;  the  programmer  must  then  search  the  program  for  the 
line  number  or  statement  label  indicated  in  the  GO-TO  to  find  the  continuation  of 
control-flow.  In  the  present  software  development  Zeitgeist,  howevei,  so-called  "GOTO-less" 
programming  is  advocated  very  strongly  within  a context  of  a disciplined  technique  called 
"structured  programming"  This  technique  calls  for,  among  other  things:  (I)  eliminating 
GOTOs  and  restricting  the  types  of  other  control  structures  to  three:  IF-THf 'N-f .LSI  . 
BEG1N-END,  and  DO  (including  DO-WHILE  and  DO-UNTIL),  and  (2)  requiring  that  the 
transfer  of  control  between  these  structures  be  linear,  with  only  one  input  and  output  path  to 
each.  This  technique  is  now  very  widely  adopted,  and  it  appears  likely  that  it  will  become  the 
standard  for  almost  all  new  software  development  efforts. 

The  implication,  for  control-flow  tracing,  of  this  trend  towards  structured  programming  is 
that  inter-structure  control-flow  tracing  for  modification  purposes  will  be  greatly  simplified  in 
these  new-style  programs.  Thus,  with  respect  to  tracing  control-flow  within  a program 
procedure,  the  major  difficulty  expected  is  for  intra-structure  tracing  within  multiply-nested 
structures.  In  particular,  nesting  of  IF-THEN-EL.SE  structures  to  a depth  of  several  levels  can 
lead  to  difficulty  in  determining  the  code-location  to  return  to  following  completion  of  some 
internal  path.  However,  even  this  difficulty  may  be  removed,  in  view  of  the  increasingly 
strong  advocacy  of  restricting  levels  of  nesting  to  two  or  three. 

Thus,  we  anticipate  that,  unlike  data-flow  tracing,  difficulties  in  tracing  control-flow  will 
be  limited  to  the  third  type  identified,  between-procedure  control-flow  tracing  This  type  of 
tracing  will  become  increasingly  important  due  to  a third  aspect  of  the  structured  programming 
technique  which  calls  for  a "top-down"  approach  for  software  development  With  this 
approach  the  programmer  is  enjoined  to  begin  development  of  the  program  at  a very  high 
level,  specifying  a small  number  of  sequential  stages  at  this  level,  and  then  decomposing  each 
stage  into  a sequence  of  more  detailed  stages,  ultimately  arriving  at  the  final  program  details. 

I he  mechanism  for  accomplishing  decomposition  is  to  express  each  higher-level  stage  as  a mil 
to  another,  lower-level,  procedure.  Each  of  these  in  turn  contains  calls  to  procedures  which 
refine  the  processing  activity  of  the  program.  Typically,  the  ratio  of  procedure  calls  to  the 
total  code  within  any  one  procedure  will  decrease  as  the  level  of  refinement  increases,  until 
ultimately  the  "lowest"  called  procedure  will  consist  entirely  of  the  basic  types  of  command 
structures  found  within  the  programming  language.  For  example,  at  the  highest-level,  a 
program  PROG  might  consist  of  only  three  statements:  "UAI  I INPUT,  CAI  I 
PROCESSING,  CALL.  OUTPUT."  The  INPUT  procedure  in  turn  might  again  consist  of  only 


The  I')  functional  requirements  were  (liven  to  participants  under  various  types  of  ("rouping 
relationships,  hut  this  variable  had  very  little  effect  in  either  this  or  the  next  experiment  In 
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three  statements,  eg.  "CAl  1 RFAD  IN  DATA,  CAM  CHICK  DATA  SYNTAX.  CAM 
l Kl  All  1NM  KNAI  DA  1 A",  and  so  on 

In  tracing  the  control-flow  between  procedures  for  such  structured  programs,  three  types 
of  tracing  may  be  identified,  similar  to  the  types  for  tracing  data-flow  I he  first  type. 
lower  level  control-flow  truant;,  refers  to  the  tracing  of  the  paths  from  higher-level  procedures 
to  lower-level  ones  Within  any  program  procedure,  only  the  next  lower  level  is  immediately 
apparent  from  the  code  of  that  procedure  To  continue  tracing  it  is  necessary  to  find  where  in 
the  overall  program  is  listed  the  code  for  that  lower-level  called  procedure  Fhe  ease  of 
finding  this  code  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  code  for  the  independent  procedures  is 
listed  and  identified  Nevertheless,  lower-level  tracing  easily  makes  available  oil  of  the 
procedures  called  at  the  next  lower  level;  continuation  of  tracing  requires  only  selection  of  the 
desired  called  procedure  and  then  again  finding  its  code 

lligher-level  control-flow  tracing,  is  expected  to  be  more  difficult  - even  more  difficult 
than  backwards  data-flow  tracing,  to  which  it  is  similar  In  this  type  of  tracing  the 
programmer  does  not  have  available  an  immediate  context  of  occurrence  of  the  procedure  in 
some  higher-level  procedure,  this  lower-level  procedure  will  be  listed  separately  in  the 
program,  and  the  programmer  must  scan  the  other  procedures  for  its  mention  Since 
independent  procedures  are  often  written  as  separate  files,  the  programmer  cannot  easily  use 
computer  editors  to  search  a single  file  of  all  of  the  procedure  listings  for  the  desired 
procedure  Without  any  additional  documentation,  the  programmer  is  best  advised  to  use 
forward  tracing,  beginning  with  the  highest-level  procedure,  and  search  the  forward  paths  for 
the  target,  meanwhile  keeping  a record  of  these  forward  paths  to  construct  the  backward  one 

The  third  type  of  between-procedure  control-flow  tracing,  procedure -occurrence  tracing. 
involves  limited  forwards  (and  backwards)  tracing  of  all  of  the  occurrences  of  a particular 
procedure  This  can  involve  an  exhaustive  forwards  tracing  of  all  of  the  procedure  calls  in  the 
main  program  and  is  therefore  considered  to  be  the  mosl  difficult. 

In  summary,  for  tracing  control-flow,  two  types  of  within-procedure  tracing  and  three 
types  of  between-procedure  tracing  have  been  identified  For  tracing  within  a particular 
procedure,  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  two  types  depends  on  two  factors:  the  level  of  nesting 
and  the  programming  style.  For  non-nested  programs  written  according  to  a top-down 
structured  programming  philosophy,  neither  type  is  expected  to  be  at  all  difficult,  for  nested 
programs  in  this  style,  intra-structure  tracing  may  be  marginally  more  difficult  than 
inter-structure  tracing.  For  programs  with  GOTOs,  inter  structure  tracing  could  become  mildly 
difficult  (intra-structure  tracing  is  not  influenced  by  style  factors)  Tracing  between  procedures 
is  expected  to  be  relatively  more  difficult  than  tracing  within  them,  with  the  three  types 
ordered  in  increasing  complexity  as  follows:  lower-level.  higher-level,  and 
procedure -occurrence  tracing 


b.2.2.,4  Tracing  data-flow  between  procedure s.  I wo  aspects  of  this  type  of  data-flow 
tracing  arc  discussed.  (I)  determining  what  variables  are  named  as  they  are  passed  into  or  out 
of  other  procedures,  and  (2)  determining  whether  the  variables  have  been  used  or  changed  bv 
the  called  procedure.  These  aspects  are  called  "aliasing"  and  "use  determination"  and  are 
treated  separately 

Aliasing  --  In  the  previous  section  an  oversimplified  illustration  was  given  for  hierarchical 
programs  written  according  to  a top-down  "decomposition"  technique  I'or  example,  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  example's  INPUT  procedure  was  the  procedure  called 
C’RF ATF.INTFRN A1  DATA,  suggesting  the  re-structuring  of  the  input  data  into  a form 
suitable  for  internal  processing.  In  actual  practice,  the  inputs  and  outputs  of  independent 
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procedures  cannot  he  merely  suggested  hut  must  he  explicitly  specified  Using  PI  I syntax, 
this  specification  might  he  given  as  follows 

(a)  As  called  ('All  URI  A 1 1 IN  IT  RN  A1  HA  I A (l  1ST  1 .1  IS  I 2). 

(h)  As  defined  URI  AH  INTIRNAI  DATA  PROU  (INOI  X.NAMI  ) 

In  (a)  the  procedure  "URI  AH  INTI  RNAI  DATA"  is  called  from  some  other  procedure,  and 
two  variables  I IS  I 1 and  I IS  I 2 --  are  specified  as  part  of  that  call  (iivcn  that  use  ol 
global  variables  is  avoided,  these  two  variables  will  be  defined  and  or  used  somewhere  in 
this  calling  procedure  I heir  specification  in  parentheses  following  the  UAI  I indicates  that 
the  called  procedure  has  been  written  to  expect  two  variables  to  be  given  it  However  only 
the  strueture  of  these  variables  is  fixed  ahead  of  time,  the  name  of  the  variable  is  not  fixed  it 
can  be  any  named  variable  which  has  the  correct  defined  structure  In  (b)  is  shown  the 
beginning  of  the  code  definition  of  the  called  procedure,  anil  the  two  variables  it  expects  are 
here  called  / \ / > / \ anil  \4\ff  I he  programming  language  compilers  arc  written  to  perform  a 
one  to  one  mapping  ol  the  variables  specified  bv  the  calling  proccduri  as  in  la)  to  thosi  used 
m the  code  of  the  called  procedure,  as  in  (h).  such  that,  for  this  example,  the  satiable  INOI  \ 
corresponds  to  I IS  I 1 . and  the  variable  VAMI  corresponds  to  I IS  1 2 Similarly,  in  anothi  i 
procedure  call,  the  variables  I INI.t  and  I IS14  ntav  be  mapped  onto  INIfl  \ and  N AMI 

By  the  means  described  above  it  is  possible  to  have  a particular  variable  (and  its 
associated  data  structure  and  values)  identified  bv  one  name  m one  procedure  but  bv  also  bv 
other  names  in  other  procedures  With  respect  to  any  one  procedure,  the  other  names  for  a 
particular  variable  in  other  procedures  are  called  "aliases  . for  example,  the  higher-level  aliases 
of  INDf  X arc  I IS  I I and  I IS  I t II  the  procedure  in  which  INOI  \ is  defined  as  an  argument 
calls  other  procedures  and  passes  INOI  \ to  these,  there  could  be  lower-level  aliases  as  well 

We  believe  that  the  tracing  of  data-flow  between  procedures,  via  the  procedure  call 
mcehansims,  is  a necessary  process  lor  understanding  programs  and  determining  the  best  type 
and  location  of  the  necessary  modifications  I ven  with  the  most  advanced  compilers,  however, 
the  alias  information  necessary  for  such  tracing  is  not  available  in  any  convenient  form 
I xtensive  searching  is  required,  which  searching  must  include  examination  of  tin  variable 
declarations  as  well  as  the  code  proper  We  thcicforc  believe  this  type  ol  tracing  to  In-  the 
most  complex  of  all  the  types  previously  mentioned 

l re  Determination  - It  is  very  frequently  the  case  (hat  variables  passed  to  some  called 
procedure  are  also  returned  by  that  procedure  after  tl  has  completed  its  processing  I mm  the 
point  of  view  of  program  modification,  we  believe  that  it  is  very  important  lor  the  programmer 
to  determine  whether  (not  necessarily  haul  the  variables  so  passed  and  relumed  have  ( I ) been 
used  by  the  called  procedure  or.  more  importantly.  (2)  been  modified  bv  that  procedure  (arc  at 
least  have  had  the  opportunity  to  have  been  modified)  Using  the  previous  example,  if  1 Is  I I 
is  passed  into  a called  procedure  as  INOI  X and  subsequently  returned,  the  first  matte  on.’-, 
situation  holds  if  INOIX  occurs  only  as  a control  parameter  in  control  structures  (c  g . OH  X 
Willi  I k I I INOI  X ."),  as  an  index  or  pointer  variable  lor  some  otlni  data  structure  tc  g 
MA  I RIXlJ.INOI  X)  = TVAR").  or  on  the  right-hand  side  of  assignment  statements  (c  e . 
"IVAR  = I V AR  + INOI  X”)  I he  second  situation,  mothtuation  ukjc<  occurs  when  the 
variable  appears  on  the  left -hand  side  of  assignment  statements  (eg.  INOI  X - IX  \R  + 
INOI  X") 


■ 


Determining  whether  variables  are  used  or  modified  when  passed  is  expected  to  hi 
difficult  to  determine  by  code  inspection  techniques  However,  knowledge  of  whether  passed 
variables  are  modified,  vs  just  used,  could  usefully  assist  the  program  modilycr  in  embedding 


differences  appeared:  PS  used  fewer  adverbs.  NS  used  a much  wider  variety  of  verb  forms 
(e  p..  present  and  past  participles,  more  frequent  use  of  modals  like  "should"),  and  NS  used 
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the  modifications  in  areas  of  code  in  which  there  is  little  modification  of  passed  variables,  thus 
avoiding  undesirable  side -effects.  Thus,  data-flow  tracing  between  procedures  checking  for 
modification  of  passed  and  returned  variables  — is  expected  not  only  to  be  very  important  for 
pood  program  modification  but  also  the  most  difficult  of  all  types  of  tracing 

()  2 2 4 Summon  of  postulated  t raring  processes  --  We  list  in  the  table  below  the  various 
tracing  processes  discussed  in  the  previous  sections  The  processes  are  given  a relative  index 
of  expected  difficulty.  /).  based  on  a 10-point  scale,  with  10  serving  as  the  reference  point  of 
the  most-difficult  tracing  process  last  discussed  (see  No  5 in  I able)  The  tracings  arc  also 
given  a ten-point  index  of  expected  importance  for  program  modification  activities,  /.  with  a 
value  ol  1 indicating  least,  and  10  indicating  most  expected  importance  These  assignments 
are  highly  subjective,  even  though  they  were  based  on  programmers'  descriptions  of  their 
modification  activities  I he  product  of  these  two  indices  gives  a reasonable  weighted  measure 
of  expected  importance  and  difficulty,  H T 

NO.  I TYPE^OF  TRACING  PROCESS  j PROGRAM  TYPE  ID  j VHM  ^ 


WITHIN-PROCEDURE  DATA-FLOW 


1 

1 Forwards  input  tracing  1 

No  Global 

Vars.  1 

A 

1 10 

1 40  1 

2. 

1 Backwards  output  tracing  1 

1 Internal  var'ble  tracing  1 

No  Global 

Vars.  1 

5 

1 7 

1 35  1 

3- 

No  Global 

Vars.  1 

6 

1 8 

1 48  1 

BETWEEN-PROCEDURE  DATA-FLOW 

A. 

1 Alias  Trac i ng  1 

Top-Down 

Prgrms  1 

9 

1 9 1 

1 81  1 

5. 

1 Use-Determination  Tracingl 

Top-Down 

Prgrms  1 

10 

1 6 ! 

1 60  1 

WITHIN-PROCEDURE  CONTROL-FLOW 

6. 

1 Intra-structure  tracing  1 

Shallow  Nesting  1 

2 

1 2 1 

4 1 

7. 

1 Intra-structure  tracing  1 

Deep  Nesting  1 

4 

1 4 1 

16  1 

8. 

1 Inter-structure  Tracing  1 

Structured  Prgms 1 

1 

1 7 1 

7 1 

BETWEEN-PROCEDURE  CONTROL-FLOW 

9. 

1 Lower-level  Tracing  1 

Top-down 

Prgrms  1 

5 

1 9 1 

45  I 

10. 

1 Higher-level  Tracing  1 

Top-down 

Prgrms  1 

6 

1 5 1 

30  1 

1 1 . 

1 Procedure-occurrence  1 

Top-down 

Prgrms  1 

7 

1 7 1 

49  I 

These  tracing  processes,  and  their  relative  expected  difficulties,  provided  the  primary  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  modification  tools,  as  discussed  below 


6.2.3  Considerations  for  tool  development 


In  the  development  of  tools  for  subsequent  testing,  we  took  into  consideration  five 
factors  (It  the  most  heavily  weighted  (difficult  and  important)  tracing  processes  (this  was  the 
factor  most  emphasized),  (2)  the  choice  of  a specific  programming  language.  (3)  the  type  of 


productivity  or  quality  gains.  Such  conventions  would  include:  (1)  use  of  only  imperative 
sentences  (as  opposed  to  declarative  ones).  (2)  avoidance  of  embedded  phrases  or  clauses.  (3) 
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programs  to  be  modified.  (4)  the  information  about  programs  which  should  be  made  available, 
and  (S)  the  choice  of  representation-format  for  this  information 

1 he  twang  processes  which  we  believed  most  needed  supporting  by  modification  tools  are 
those  in  the  table  above  having  the  highest  weight  We  noted  that  four  of  the  five  highest 
weighted  processes  involve  tracing  between  procedures  We  therefore  determined  that, 
whatever  else  might  be  decided,  the  modification  tools  should  clearly  show  the  data-flow  and 
control-flow  relations  between  procedures  Secondarily,  we  noted  that  two  of  the  three 
within-procedurc  data-flow  tracing  processes  were  also  highly  weighted,  and  we  decided  the> 
should  also  be  portrayed  in  the  tools 

Choice  of  a specific  programming  language  was  necessary  since  the  specific  details  of  the 
language  would  influence  decisions  concerning  the  remaining  factors  (we  cl  id  not  believe  that 
program  modification  could  be  usefully  studied  using  an  artificial  laboratory  programming 
language)  We  chose  PI  I as  the  target  language  because  of  (I)  its  capability  to  comply 
with  requirements  of  top-down  structured  programming  philosophy  (thus  removing  I OR  I R AN 
and  API  from  primary  consideration),  (2)  its  increasingly  wide  spread  usage  for  all  types  of 
applications  (e  g . not  just  lor  business  applications,  lor  which  C'OROI  and  RPCi  are  oriented), 
and  (3)  the  sophistication  and  power  of  its  compilers 

We  believed  that  the  programs  for  developing  and  testing  the  tools  had  to  have  th. 
following  characteristics  (l)  be  large  enough  to  benefit  from  the  tools  (eg  . at  least  150  lines 
of  code).  (2)  have  several  levels  of  depth  of  procedure  calls  (eg.  at  least  four  levels  of 
procedures  calling  lower  procedures).  (3)  have  a relatively  large  number  of  data  variables 
(including  input  output  variables),  differing  widely  in  their  structure,  again  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  tools  to  benefit  (e  g . 10-20  variables  within  procedures.  10-20  variables 
passed  between  procedures,  and  data  structures  u>  include  PI  I structures,  arrays,  vectors,  and 
scalars),  and  (4)  be  of  at  least  moderate  complexity  in  terms  of  the  processing  algorithms 
within  procedures  (e  g.,  embedded  control  structures)  as  well  as  the  transfer-of-control 
between  procedures  (e  g . calling  the  same  procedures  from  different  higher-level  procedures) 
After  checking  several  hundred  PI  I programs,  we  decided  our  criteria  would  best  be  met  by 
writing  our  own  programs  We  constructed  four  realistic  programs  which  met  all  of  the  above 
criteria  and.  in  addition,  differed  in  the  extent  to  which  they  conformed  to  the  standards  u( 
top-down  structured  programming. 

In  considering  what  information  about  programs  should  be  made  available  by  the 
modification  tools,  we  decided  against  supplying  any  information  which  was  derivable  only 
from  an  understanding  of  the  documentation  Rather,  we  believed  the  infoimation  t o be 
supplied  should  be  restricted  to  that  which  was  known  about  the  program  by  the  PI  I 
compilers  In  this  way  we  would  be  assured  that  this  modification  information  could  be 
automatically  supplied,  perhaps  even  on-line,  without  requiring  advances  in  the  state-of-the-art 
of  compiler  design. 

After  some  examination  of  compiler  characteristics,  we  chose  the  IBM  370  PI  I 
Checkout  Compiler  as  the  source  for  all  modification  information  to  be  supplied  Although 
this  compiler  does  not  presently  "tell"  all  it  "knows"  about  a PI  I program,  its  internal 
processing  provides  sufficient  bases  for  determining  all  of  the  characteristics  of  data  flow  and 
control-flow  We  chose  to  make  available  (in  various  formats,  see  below)  the  following  kinds 
of  information  (I)  transfer-of-control  relationships  between  procedures,  including  alias  and 
use  information,  (2)  the  dimension  and  data  type  of  all  variables.  (3)  the  statement  numbers, 
in  the  listing  of  the  program,  where  each  variable  was  defined  as  well  as  used,  and  (4)  the 
type  of  use  of  each  variable,  in  terms  of  nine  classes  (giving  value,  receiving  value,  control 
parameter  m an  II  statement,  control  parameter  in  a IK)  statement,  an  index  of  an  array,  a 
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key  m a PI  I structure,  an  argument  or  parameter  in  a procedure,  an  external  input,  and  an 
external  output ). 

At  least  equal  in  importance  to  any  of  the  above  factors  is  the  choice  of  the 
representation- formal  for  the  modification  information  The  formal  should  be  easy  to 
understand  and  use  and  should  not  obscure  the  relationships  among  the  program  elements;  in 
particular,  when  there  are  "patterns"  in  the  program  code,  these  patterns  should  likewise  be 
detectable  via  the  modification  information  Ideally,  the  format  should  be  adjustable  to  the 
programmer's  particular  needs  at  the  time,  by  means  of  suppressing  irrelevant  information; 
however,  such  a format  would  require  on-line  implementation  of  the  modification  tools.  Since 
we  did  not  feel  sufficiently  knowledgable  about  what  kinds  of  information  would,  in  fact,  be 
useful,  we  restricted  our  format  choices  to  a variety  of  off-line  documents  These  documents 
varied  primarily  in  terms  of  the  wavs  information  was  presented,  and.  secondarily,  in  the 
choice  of  information  presented.  Four  basic  types  of  formatting  were  used:  (1)  relatively 
unannotated  directed  graphs,  particularly  for  showing  data-flow  relationships,  (2)  highly 
annotated  flow -diagrams,  particularly  for  showing  transfer-of-control  between  procedures.  (3) 
symmetrical  arrays,  with  data  variables  as  the  row  and  column  identifiers  and  with  type-of-use 
information  as  the  cell  entry,  and  (4)  relational  tables,  with  the  leftmost  "key"  column 
containing  data  variable  names  and  the  remaining  columns  containing  various  types  of 
information. 


6.2.4  Modification  tools  tested 

We  tried  out  a rather  large  number  of  different  ways  of  choosing  and  representing 
information  for  modification  purposes.  Some  of  these  were  abandoned  even  before 
experimental  testing.  For  example,  we  initially  thought  that  a directed  graph  might  be  a useful 
way  of  displaying  data-flow  relationships.  However,  such  a format  is  too  cumbersome  to 
display  the  necessary  details  of  data-flow  (or  control-flow,  for  that  matter),  very  rapidly 
becoming  unreadable  for  programs  of  even  quite  modest  size. 

After  several  variations  of  the  remaining  three  types  of  formats  considered  (annotated 
flow-diagrams,  symmetrical  arrays,  and  relational  tables),  we  developed  two  types  of 
information  formats  for  representing  the  modification  information  which  we  used  subsequently 
for  experimental  testing.  The  first  used  two  types  of  representation,  a flow-diagram  for 
between-procedure  and  a symmetrical  array  for  within-procedure  information.  In  the  second 
evaluation  we  used  a single  relational  table  for  all  information.  These  two  methods  of 
representing  information  are  described  in  detail. 


6.2.4  1 First  modification-information  formal  — In  this  and  the  following  section  we  will 
illustrate  the  formats  using  excerpts  from  the  modification  information  actually  tested.  We  do 
not  present  any  of  the  program  code,  nor  do  we  discuss  the  program  itself  in  detail;  such  a 
presentation  would  require  a very  lengthy  treatment  and  would  contribute  little  to  the  present 
discussion  of  the  tool  formats.  However,  a brief  overview  of  the  program  may  be  useful  for 
reading  the  format  information  The  main  program,  called  LIBRARY,  maintains  a record 
about  books  borrowed  from  a library  Aside  from  updating  the  files  when  books  are  borrowed 
or  returned,  the  program  provides  a daily  printout  of  overdue  books  (via  the  procedure 
BOOKSOUT)  and  the  amount  the  borrower  should  be  charged  for  these  (via  computation  by 
the  procedure  AMTOWFD).  Other  procedures  print  mailing  notices  to  borrowers  with 
overdue  books,  also  listing  the  overdue  fines  (thus,  AMTOWFD  is  called  from  several 
procedures).  The  complete  program  has  about  ISO  lines  of  code.  12  different  procedures,  and 
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a maximum  calling-depth  of  5 lie.  at  least  one  procedure  --  AMTOWi  I)  is  called  by 
another  procedure,  which  itself  is  called  in  turn,  this  continuing  up  to  „ total  sequence  of  four 
higher-order  calls)  I his  first  type  of  representation  involved  two  different  types  of  formatting 
of  information,  one  for  between-proeedure  relationships,  and  one  for  within-proccdurc 
relationships  These  are  discussed  separately  below 


(>24  1 I Bent  ren  procedure  information  The  representation  of  between-proeedure 
information  in  this  first  type  of  format  involved  a type  of  annotated  flow-diagram,  as  shown 
below 


There  are  four  major  entities  to  the  diagram,  as  indicated  bv  the  different  figure  shapes  Hie 
largest  figure  contains  detailed  control-flow  and  data-flow  information  about  a particular 
procedure  and  its  relation  to  other  procedures;  it  is  identifiable  by  the  long  and  narrow 
vertical  rectangles  on  each  end.  containing  the  name  of  the  procedure  (BOOkSOU'I . in  this 
ease).  The  rectangles  above  and  below  indicate  the  procedures  which  call  BOOKSOIT  and 
which  are  called  by  BOOkSOU  l - OVI  RDUI  and  AM  TOWI  D.  respectively  The 

occurrence  (and  location)  of  dotted  lines  into  these  rectangles  indicates  that  these  procedures 
are  in  turned  called  by  (or  call)  other  procedures.  Further,  a horizontal  line  within  a rectangle 
indicates  that  a so-called  "internal"  procedure  is  contained  within  the  main  procedure  Thus, 
OVI  RI1UF  is  seen  to  be  an  internally-defined  procedure  ol  the  external  procedure 
SORT- ITS  I (the  highest  name  within  a rectangle  is  always  the  name  of  the  external 
procedure;  subsequent  names  are  internal  procedures)  The  circles  indicate  external  input 
(PATRONS)  and  output  (SYSPRINT)  from  the  highlighted  procedure  BOOkSOll  \ similar 
diagram  is  available  for  each  of  the  other  procedures,  always  showing  the  calling  structure  bv 
rectangles  and  arrows  above  and  below  the  main  figure,  and  showing  the  external  inputs  and 
outputs  (if  any)  on  the  left  and  right,  respectively  In  addition  to  these  diagrams  a broader  but 
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less  detailed  view  of  the  overall  calling  (anil  mpul-output)  relationships  is  shown  by  a separate 
diagram  consisting  only  of  rectangular  figures  anti  their  arrow  flow  indicators 

I hc  internal  structure  of  the  main  detailed  figure  has  three  components  I hese 
components  are  separated  by  narrow  vertical  rectangles  labeled,  from  left  to  right  CAI  I I I) 
BA  , I'M  I S.  AND  (il  OBAI  VARIABI  I S In  the  CAI  I I I)  HY  component  there  may  be 
one  or  more  two-part  segments  whose  left  hand  portion  provides  information  about  the 
procedure  which  calls  the  detailed  procedure,  and  whose  right-hand  portion  provides 
information  about  the  detailed  procedure  itself  Huts,  the  headings  in  the  CAI  I I I)  BY 
segment  of  the  BOOKSOU'I  diagram  are  OV1  RIHII  and  BOOKSOUT,  respectively 
Although  BOOKSOl  I is  ealletl  only  by  the  OVI  RDUI  procedure,  had  there  been  more, 
there  would  have  been  a separate  two-part  segment  for  each 

Ihc  information  contained  within  the  two-part  segments  specifies  the  names  of  the 
variables  passed  into  the  procedure,  as  they  are  called  in  the  higher  level  procedure,  together 
with  their  names  as  assigned  in  the  called  procedure  I hus,  the  variable  HOOKKI  C occurs  in 
the  procedure  OVI  RIHII  and  is  passed  to  BOOKSOUT.  in  which  it  is  called  BOOKRI  Cl. 
simiiarlv,  CAI  I NUM  has  only  one  name  in  both  procedures,  while  DAT!  OUI  becomes 
RUNDAA  The  bent  vertical  line  on  the  left  of  BOOKRI  C down  to  BORW1  R (foi 
"borrower")  indicates  that  all  five  variables  so  enclosed  are  related  anil  constitute  what  in 
I’l  I is  called  a structure  BOOKRI  C is  the  name  of  this  structure,  and  il  has  four  components 
which  may  (and  do)  have  different  data-structures  (as  CAI  I NllM  is  an  alphanumeric 
character  vector,  and  STATUS  is  an  integer  scalar).  Ihc  final  feature  of  the  CAI  I I I)  BA 
component  concerns  the  arrows  between  the  two  parts  of  the  segment,  having  either  a small 
arrow  on  the  right  or  both  a small  right-end  arrow  and  a large  left-end  arrow  I he 
single-headed  arrow  indicates  that  the  variable  name  on  the  left  is  used  in  the  called  procedure 
by  the  name  shown  on  the  right  The  double-headed  arrow  indicates  not  only  the  above 
name-mapping  but  also  the  fact  that  the  called  procedure  passes  back  to  the  calling  procedure 
\ iiluc  r».* the  variable  nanic  «?!'.  live  left  1 hus,  ! ) A, ! ! f ri"  u uv v mnoi i i«» 

RCNDAY.  but  DATUOUT  does  not  receive  a new  value.  However,  DA  I I IHU  is  passed  to 
the  BOOKSOUT  procedure  (becoming  DUUDAY)  which  subsequently  returns  a new  value  for 
DA  1 1 Dill 

The  second  component,  the  CAI  I S component,  gives  information  about  procedures 
which  are  called  by  the  procedure  being  detailed  (in  this  case,  AMTOWI  D)  I hc  information 
within  these  segments  is  constructed  and  read  exactly  as  for  the  first  component  (e  g , the  ST 
part  of  the  BOOKRI  ('I  structure,  BOOKRTCI.ST,  is  passed  to  AMTOWI  D when  culled  by 
BOOKSOUT.  but  becomes  the  variable  DUB  in  AMTOWBI);  this  value  is  not  modified  and 
re  assigned  to  BOOKRBCI  ST  upon  completion,  however). 

Ihc  third  component,  (il  OBAI  VARIABI  I S,  contains  the  names  (and  data  type)  of  all 
variables  which  can  be  used  hy  the  procedures  in  the  figure  without  being  specifically  passed 
into  or  out  of  the  procedures;  thus,  PATRON  RI  CORD  is  a PI  I structure  and  can  be  used 
by  all  four  procedures  in  the  diagram. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  use  of  global  variables,  as  well  as  entry  points  for  internal 
procedures  (e  g , as  indicated  by  the  arrow  pointing  into  the  OVI  RDUI  procedure),  as  well 
as  internal  procedures  themselves,  are  all  nowadays  considered  not  to  conform  to  the  best 
programming  standards  Nevertheless,  we  designed  our  modification  information  formats  so 
(hat  they  could  accommodate  nil  of  the  characteristics  of  existing  PI  I programs,  not  pisi  ones 
written  according  to  the  best  style  criteria,  for  these  latter,  the  (11  OBAI  VARIABI  I S 
component  and  the  internal  segmentation  of  rectangles  (to  indicate  internal  procedures)  would 
simply  be  omitted. 


Inis  type  <>t  floss  diagram  described  above  thus  represents  all  ol  the  hetween-proeedurc 
information  specified  earlier  as  being  important  for  assisting  the  program  modifier  to  come  to 
an  adequate  understanding  of  (his  aspect  of  the  to-be-modified  program,  via  control  flow  and 
data  flow  tracing  between  procedures 

h 2 t 12  Wtthtn- procedure  information  I he  information  about  data  (and  control) 
relationships  within  procedures  was  portrayed  using  a symmetrical  array  format  in  which  all  ol 
the  data  variables  within  the  procedure  were  listed  as  column  and  low  headers;  the  "cells", 
formed  by  the  interaction  of  rows  ami  columns  contained  characters  which  indicated  the  nature 
of  one  variable's  relation  to  another  An  example  of  this  type  ol  formal  is  shown  below 
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I oi  ward  data-flow  tracing  of  a variable  is  accomplished  as  follows  locate  the  desired 
variable  as  the  identifier  at  the  fat  left  of  one  of  the  rows,  then  read  across  the  row  and  find 
the  non  empty  cells  containing  some  letter;  read  up  to  find  the  column  identifier  at  the  top  of 
those  columns,  these  are  variables  that  receive  value  from  the  row  variable,  til  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  letter  in  the  cell,  the  nature  of  the  value  is  indicated  by  the  legend  in  the 
lower  light  hanvl  corner  of  the  diagram  Backward  data-flow  tracing  is  accomplished  by 
reversing  the  process,  beginning  with  a column  variable,  finding  the  non-empty  cells,  and 
reading  left  to  determine  the  variable  giving  value  llns  manner  of  reading  the  table  is  cued 
by  the  information  given  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  figure  I hits,  lot  forward 

data  flow  tracing,  the  figure  indicates  that  the  variable  PA(il; COUNT  gives  value  to  itself 

leg,  "PA(il  COHN  I PACil  (.'(HINT  + I")  and  also  is  written  as  the  output  variable 
S3  SPRINT  Ihe  variables  listed  in  the  rows  and  columns  are  further  partitioned  by  heavy 
lines  to  separate  variables  which  are  passed  into  or  out  of  the  procedures  from  those  which  are 

strtctlv  internal  I or  example,  the  row  variable  RUN  HAY  can  be  seen  to  be  passed  out  as  a 

value  of  a parameter  in  the  function  AM  I OW1  I)  (Note  that  the  concept  of  a variable  is 

stretched  to  include  both  functions  N and  built-in  functions  I ) 

Ihe  topmost  line  of  the  figure  shows  three  fields  of  identifying  information  (I)  the  name 
of  the  module  le  g , "PRINT  1 1S11NO  OI  BOOKS  (HIT").  (2)  its  type  external  or  internal 
procedure,  or  function  (eg,  IN),  and  (3)  the  date  of  generation  of  tins  figure  (eg.  I I -7b) 

I Itree  tvpes  of  information  are  also  supplied  for  each  variable  in  the  figure  (I)  the  dimension 
(DIM)  and  data  type  (DP)  of  each  variable  ts  given  at  the  left  (top)  of  each  row  (column) 
variable  (the  entries  are  defined  on  the  left  side  of  the  legend,  at  the  bottom).  (2)  all  ol  the 
places  in  the  program  where  the  variables  are  used  are  indicated  by  the  statement  numbers  on 
the  right  of  the  figure,  and  (3)  all  of  the  places  in  (he  program  where  the  variables  are  dec ht red 
ti  e . defined)  are  indicated  by  the  statment  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure  (above  the 
legend) 

I Ins  figure  thus  contains  all  of  the  information  typically  available  from  PI  I compilers  in 
the  form  of  cross-reference  lists  plus  of  course,  much  more  information  about  the 
interrelationships  among  the  data  variables  Ihe  formatting  of  the  figure  as  a symmetrical 
array,  with  the  same  variables  as  both  row  and  column  headers,  provides  for  the  detection  of 
familiar  "signatures"  of  program  code  Thus.  Ihe  pattern  of  a column  and  a row  of  "l"s  as  cell 
entries,  joining  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  indicates  a PI  I structure  (eg., 
BOOK  RICORD)  similarly,  a string  of  "R"s  in  a row  indicates  a read-in  assignment  of 
values  to  an  internal  data  structure  (e  g , PATRONS)  Similarly,  other  patterns  can  be 
recognized  as  indicated  certain  types  of  code,  as  several  TV  s or  "C"s  will  indicate  iterative 
atul  condition-testing  procedures,  respectively. 


(v2  4 2 Second  modification  information  format  - While  the  first  format  can  be  used  quite 
effectively  for  forwards  and  backwards  data-flow  tracing  within  procedures,  it  does  not  directly 
provide  for  easy  internal  variable  tracing  within  procedures  Also,  that  format  involved  two 
different  representations,  one  for  between-and  one  for  within-proeedures  I or  these  reasons, 
we  developed  an  alternative  format  which  combined  all  of  the  information  into  one  figure  An 
example  of  this  type  of  format  (simplified  and  somewhat  contrived)  is  shown  following; 
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I Ins  formal,  corresponding  to  a relational  table,  list  all  the  variables  within  a module  in 
the  leftmost  eoliimn  I he  two  major  sections  ol  the  table  indicate  how  the  variable  is  defined 
and  used.  I'lie  three  ways  in  which  a variable  reeieves  value  are:  (I)  in  a declaration  (here, 
only  the  data  type  and  dimension  are  given),  (2)  in  an  assignment  statement  or  external  input 
(the  (H  IS  VAI  Id  I ROM"  segment),  and  (!)  as  passed  from  a higher  level  procedure  (the 
" P ASSI  11  1 ROM"  segment)  I'he  four  ways  in  which  a variable  is  used  are  (I)  as  passed  to 
a lower  level  procedure  (the  "PASS!  17  IO"  segment),  (2)  as  an  index,  key,  or  other  tvpc  ol 
qualifier  of  some  data  structure  (the  "INI)!  X KI'Y  Ol'A!  II  H R"  segment)  ;))  as  a control 
variable  in  a DO  or  II  control  structure  (the  "('ONI'Rl  segment),  and  (4)  in  an  assignment 
statement  (the  "(JIVT'S  VAI  111-  IO"  segment). 

l or  example,  the  table  indicates  that  the  two-dimensional  array  MATRX  is  passed  into 
the  procedure  Ml  1ST  from  the  higher-level  procedure  I I It  I (known  there  as  MAI  ) MAI'RX 
is  indexed  by  two  variables,  X and  Y (in  statement  7),  and  it  gives  value  to  the  arithmetic 
scalar  variable  INV  litis  variable  INV  in  turn  is  passed  back  to  the  calling  procedure  1 111  I 
where  it  is  to  be  called  Kl  Y 


(i  2 A Hehuviorul  findings 


Our  evaluations  of  the  usefulness  of  the  program  modification  tools  described  above  vvete 
conducted  under  the  following  conditions 

1 I xpericneed  I’l  I application  programmers  served  as  volunleei  pailieipants  m 
the  experiments 

2 Moderately  complex  PI  I programs  were  used 

) Participants  worked  at  HIM  4277  display  terminals  connected  to  an  HIM 
170  ION  \'M  interactive  system 
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4 In  the  major  control  condition,  the  participants  solved  program  modification 
problems  using  information  facilities  from  existing  I’l  1 compilers,  this  output  included 
the  source  listing,  attribute  table,  and  cross-reference  list 

5 In  the  major  experimental  condition,  the  participants  solved  program 
modification  problems  using  the  program  modification  tools  described  above,  in  some 
cases  participants  were  also  supplied  with  the  above  compiler  information  about 
programs 

(>.  Participants  given  the  modification  tools  were  trained  in  their  use  by  means  of  a 
package  of  training  materials  given  to  them  the  night  before  the  experiment,  or  at  least  2 
hours  prior 

Wc  used  two  tasks  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  modification  tools,  as  described 
separately  below. 

h.2.5.1  First  Testing  Task  - In  our  initial  task  for  evaluating  the  modification  tools,  we 
gave  14  programmers  (7  trained  with  the  tools  and  7 given  the  compiler  information)  a 
modification  to  be  made  to  the  program  and  asked  them  to  actually  insert  the  necessary  code 
and  debug  their  modified  program  1 or  example,  in  terms  of  the  library  program  example  (sec 
Section  (>.2.4.1).  wc  asked  that  the  program  be  modified  such  that  overdue  book  fines  doubled 
for  every  extra  week  the  book  was  not  returned,  and  warning  letters  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
borrower  after  the  second  week;  participants  were  to  actually  modify  the  program  code  to 
accomplish  these  new  performance  aspects  I he  performance  measures  chosen  to  index  the 
effectiveness  of  the  tools  in  this  task  were:  overall  correctness  (does  the  modification 
accomplish  the  specified  requirements),  overall  time  to  complete  the  modifications,  and  number 
of  separate  modification  activities  required  to  accomplish  the  modification  e g . the  number 
of  editing  or  other  commands  issued  to  the  computer  system  to  enter,  check,  and  debug  the 
modifications 


I he  problem  w ith  this  task  was  that  the  details  of  using  the  computer  editors  obscured  all 
other  aspects,  participants  spent  sizeable  portion  of  time  manipulating  the  program  in  the 
editor  in  ways  that  were  not  necessarily  related  to  actually  making  the  modifications  c g . 
reviewing  the  program  on-line  instead  of  as  requested  from  the  printed  listing,  using  the 
editors'  search  facilities  to  do  data-flow  tracing,  making  modifications  to  other  aspects  of  the 
program  not  neeesarily  involved  in  the  task  (but  which  aspect  did  not  conform  to  the 
participants'  sense  of  proper  programming)  I \en  when  participants  carefully  planned  the 
modification  to  he  made  off-line  and  used  the  editor  only  to  make  the  changes,  still  there  was 
considerable  editing  "noise"  which  made  any  measure  of  overall  time  or  number  of  editing 
steps  not  good  indices  of  the  modification  task  --  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  tools  l or 
example,  participants  would  make  an  error  in  where  they  modified  or  inserted  new  code,  and 
many  subsequent  editing  steps  would  then  be  needed  to  correct  this  error  (particularly,  when  it 
was  discovered  some  time  later  after  entry),  similarly,  simple  typing  errors  accounted  lor  mam 
stcjrs  and  minutes  of  correction  time  In  order  to  insure  some  level  of  quality  of  the  programs. 
after  modifications  were  made,  we  asked  that  participants  submit  then  programs  to  the 
compiler  and  perform  any  necessary  debugging  to  eliminate  any  instances  of  a class  of  what 
are  called  "serious  errors"  detected  by  the  compiler  Quite  frequently  participants  did.  in  fact, 
have  these  serious  errors,  and  subsequent  debugging  often  required  mote  lime  than  the  initial 
planning  and  insertion  of  the  changes,  thus,  this  phase  introduced  additional  noise  into  the 


A 


l itis  method  of  testing  the  tools  can  therefore  be  seen  to  be  undesirable,  at  least  foi  the 
initial  exploratory  evaluations;  not  only  was  an  excessive  amount  of  participant  tunc  required 
(an  average  of  4.5  hours)  but  the  data  is  confounded  by  irrelevant  editing  activities,  and  the 


level  nl  correctness  (about  SO  pereent  whether  tools  were  used  ot  not)  was  too  low.  indicating 
that  the  task,  was  too  difficult  No  si>*nif leant  performanee  differences  between  the  tool  and 
no  tool  eonditionswere  found  lor  any  of  the  performanee  measures 

h 2 V2  Second  Testing  link  - After  the  above  experience  we  deetded  to  change  the  task 
and  eliminate  the  contribution  of  computer  editing  to  the  measures  of  modification 
performanee  In  the  second  task,  we  asked  participants  to  answer  in  detail  .1  set  of  IS 
questions  regarding  the  programs  and  the  proposed  modifications  I ach  of  the  questions  were 
intended  to  address  some  component  aspect  of  the  overall  modification  task  eg. 
understanding  the  overall  characteristics  of  the  program,  locating  the  code  containing  valuables 
mentioned  111  the  modification  description,  determining  the  calling  and  alias  relationships  for 
procedures  to  be  involved  in  the  modification,  etc 

l \pcroncntiil  Peugn  I ach  subject  in  the  questionnaire  experiments  answered  two  sets  ol 
questions,  one  with  and  one  without  the  progiam  modification  tools,  each  set  of  questions 
involved  a different  I’l  I program,  matched  for  relevant  complexity  features  (such  as  number 
of  modules,  calling  structure,  number  of  variables,  etc.)  but  differing,  however,  in  the  nature 
of  the  operations  performed  and  the  data  structures  used  (the  so-called  "libtary"  program 
involved  considerable  operations  on  character-strings  matches,  searches,  etc  and  used 
I’l  I character  data  structures,  as  well  as  1*1  I "structures";  the  second  program,  providing  a 
set  of  mathematical  calculating  procedures,  employed  arithmetic  operations  anil  array 
data  structures)  A counter-balanced  design  was  used  to  insure  that  there  were  equal 
occurrences  of,  e g,  the  different  programs  being  seen  first  or  second,  the  association  of 
modification  tools  with  specific  programs,  the  occurrence  fust  or  second  of  use  ol  the  tools, 
etc 

There  were  three  "mini"  experiments  which  differed  in  leims  of  the  type  ol  information 
given  along  with  the  modification  tools  the  so-called  "tool-condition"  In  the  first 
experiment,  participants  in  the  tool  condition  received  the  modification  information  as 
1 e pi  csviiicd  ot  tin  in  si  toiiii.it  ( si  c Sis  iion  (i.2  -J  I),  in  addition,  they  also  recoiled  a!!  ot  tliv 
compiler  information  given  in  the  "no-tool"  condition  I11  the  second  and  third  mini 
experiments  participants  in  the  tool  condition  received  the  modification  infoimation  according 
to  the  second  formal  (see  Section  (1  2 4 2).  in  the  second  experiment  they  also  had  the  comptlei 
information  available,  as  in  the  first,  but,  in  the  third  experiment,  only  the  modification 
information  was  available  not  even  listings  of  the  progiums  were  seen  I tom  lour  to  eight 
participants  were  used  in  each  experiment 

These  experiments  have  too  few  participants  to  permit  anv  strong  conclusions,  howcvei. 
we  believe  that  this  pilot  work  involves  enough  participants  foi  detection  ol  promising 
directions  lot  larger  scale  experiments 

Kcsultx  A "correctness"  score  of  from  I to  III  was  assigned  to  the  atisvvci  given  each 
question,  in  addition,  the  total  time  to  complete  each  question  was  measured  and  recorded  In 
terms  ol  these  measures,  the  findings  from  the  three  experiments  weie  quite  consistent 
performance  was  never  worse  in  the  conditions  where  the  modification  information  was  given 
even  when  that  was  the  only  information  In  experiment  2,  using  the  second  inlot malion 
format  with  compiler  information,  the  peifoimance  was  marginally  superior  with  the 
modification  tools  than  without  (p<  07)  There  were  no  significant  differences  between 
perform. nice  with  Ihefirst  modification  inloi m. 1(1011  formal  vs  the  second  type  of  formal 

I he  sc  findings  provide  rather  strong  support  lot  the  cllci  livcness  ol  the  mollification 
tools  The  reasonable  expectation  lot  these  experiments  is  ih.it  performance  with  the  tools 
should  be  worse  than  that  with  the  compiler  information,  lot  social  icnsous  ill  participants 
had  years  of  experience  in  using  the  compile)  information.  (2)  tliev  had  at  most  a lew  liouis 
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experience  in  using  (he  tools;  and  (3)  the  tools  were  complex  and  not  easy  to  learn  I hat 
performance  was  never  worse  with  the  tools  strongly  suggests  that  the  tools  were  in  fact  highly 
appropriate  for  supporting  modification  activities  (at  least  those  tested  by  the  qucslionairc). 

Participants  provided  a number  of  recommendations  concerning  the  tools.  I he  most 
common  suggestion  was  to  make  the  tools  --  whether  in  the  first  or  second  format  --  available 
on-line  on  a selection  basis  (i.e  , let  the  programmer  specify  (he  variables  of  interest, 
suppressing  the  remaining  information).  In  addition,  however,  they  recommended  that  the 
modification-information  be  supplied  with  all  programs  as  part  of  the  documentation 


fi.3  RECOMMEND. 4 TIONS: 

Ihe  excess  costs  of  program  maintenance  justify  immediate  action  towards  providing  tools 
to  facilitate  the  modification  process.  Our  first  and  strongest  recommendation  is  that  the 
off-line  tools  developed  in  our  pilot  research  work  be  evaluated  in  a ful'  scale  experiment,  with 
programs  of  even  greater  si/e  than  we  used.  In  particular,  we  believe  that  the  second 
inhumation  format  used  may  be  the  most  effective,  even  if  used  only  for  within  -procedure 
information. 

Secondly,  we  recommend  that  the  utility  of  providing  such  tools  on-line,  for  interactive 
use.  be  evaluated.  These  tools  should,  at  minimum,  provide  for  Ihe  step  by  step  display  of 
forwards  or  backwards  data-flow  tracing.  They  should  also  support  general  questions  about 
data  and  control  flow  (not  in  natural  language,  of  course,  but  in  some  appropriately 
constrained  syntax).  Example  of  such  questions  are:  "Could  the  variable  VARS  ever  be 
returned  in  a modified  form  by  some  procedure  to  which  it  was  passed?"  (example  of  an 
answer:  "Yes,  VARS  is  passed  to  procedure  PCNT  in  which  it  can  be  modified  and  returned, 
do  you  want  to  sec  the  details  of  this?");  or  "What  procedures  or  functions  are  the  most 
frequently  called  by  other  procedures?";  or  "What  procedures  have  no  calls  to  other 
procedures?". 


7 MINERAL  BEHAVIORAL  ISSUES  WITH  INTERACTIVE  SYSTEMS 


7 1 MOTIVATION 


Programming  performance  is  affected  nol  only  by  (he  conceptual  nature  of  the  task  and 
the  formal  aspects  of  the  programming  language,  but  also  by  the  complex  computing 
environment  in  which  the  programming  is  embedded  These  factors  include  such  items  as  the 
mode  of  programmer-computer  interface  (batch  vs  interactive),  the  availability  of  program 
debugging  and  testing  tools,  computer  system  performance  (e  g , response  time,  data-access 
times),  characteristics  of  editors  for  creating  and  modifying  programs,  etc  ; all  of  these  can 
greatly  influence  both  the  quality  of  programs  and  programmer  productivity. 

Accordingly,  we  have  continuously  monitored  and  kept  ourselves  informed  of  studies  in 
the  human-computer  literature  which  relate  to  behavioral  issues  in  programming  As  a 
conclusion  to  our  other,  more  experimental,  contract  work  we  believed  it  to  he  important  to 
communicate  this  broader  range  of  information  in  the  form  of  a review  (see  section  7.2  4) 

We  also  believed  that  it  would  be  useful  to  communicate  the  broader  conceptual  views 
that  we  have  developed  during  the  contract  period  concerning  the  general  behavioral  issues  ip 
programming,  program  development,  and  ultimate  program  usability 


7.2  SUMMARY  OE  WORK 


7.2.1  Overview: 

Our  contractual  work,  and  our  review  of  the  relevant  literature  under  the  contract,  has  led 
us  to  the  belief  that  the  behavioral  issues  in  program-development  and  user  interfaces  are  best 
organized  from  three  perspectives,  all  relating  to  what  is  known  about  the  application  to  be 
programmed  and  used 

There  are  a number  of  general  behavioral  issues  which  cut  across  all  types  of  applications 
and  relate  to  the  broad  characteristics  of  the  computing  environment,  such  as  the  performance, 
facilities,  and  user-interfaces  of  computer  systems  This  is  one  perspective  (12)  I'wo  other 
perspectives  derive  from  a two-part  categorization  of  programming  applications  into  those 
which  support  routine  tasks  as  contrasted  with  those  which  support  problem  solving  tasks 

Our  review  was  limited  to  that  of  the  first-mentioned  perspective,  which  work  is 
summarized  in  7.2.4 


7.2.2  Routine-task  applications 

We  present  here  our  conceptualization  of  "routine''  tasks  to  better  define  both  the 
potential  and  the  method  for  developing  programming  applications  for  these  tasks  I his  view 
stresses  the  behavioral  issues  involved  in  the  implementation  of  computer  programs  for  these 
tasks 


7.2.2. 1 Characteristics  of  routine  tasks  - We  define  tasks  as  being  routine"  when  they 
possess  all  of  the  following  four  characteristics  Routine  tasks 
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1.  are  triggered  by  a small  number  of  clearly-defined 

external  event  patterns 

2.  primarily  involve  the  processing  of  external  data. 

which  processing  involves  highly  observable, 
structured,  and  predictable  intermediate  and 
final  output. 

3.  are  governed  by  explicit,  highly  available,  highly 

structured,  primarily  linear,  procedures,  involving 
only  low-level  decision-making  and  little  personal 
exception-handling. 

4 involve  a short  trigger-to-completion  cycle 

(in  terms  of  either  duration  or  discrete  steps) 

Of  this  set  of  human  activities  so-defined  above,  we  xelude  from  consideration  those 
tasks  involving  the  human  as  a controller  in  closed,  short  feedback  loops  such  as  in 

tracking,  precise  machine  operation,  etc.  What  remains,  h . c.er,  appears  to  be  by  far  the 
most  common  type  of  activity  for  the  largest  number  of  people  (at  least  in  industrialized 
societies).  Included  are  almost  all  tasks  involving  prepared  farms  (e.g.,  questionnaires, 
applications,  reservations,  orders)  as  well  as  the  majority  of  other  business  and  governmental 
bureaucratic  activities. 


7. 2. 2. 2 Stage  model  of  Routine  Task  Activities  — We  now  present  a generic  model  of  the 
sequential  activities  involved  in  (non-control)  routine  tasks  to  provide  the  basis  for  a set  of 
recommendations  intended  to  improve  usability  as  well  as  more  effective 


task  model  involves  five  steps. 


with  the  possibility  of  recursive  invocation  of  the  model  in  steps  3 and  4 


I Pre-screening  Tor  Potential  Trigger  Event  — This  step  involves  ascertaining 
whether  either  (I)  the  data  presented  or  (2)  the  queried  goals  of  the  agent  involve 
features  of  the  acceptable  trigger-patterns.  If  not,  the  data  or  agent  are  referred 
elsewhere. 


2.  Recognition  of  Trigger  Event  --  Here  the  situation  is  examined  carefully  to 
identify  an  appropriate  event-trigger,  these  being  a small  number  of  classes  of  situations 
for  which  the  task  in  question  has  procedures  to  govern  further  processing. 


3.  Procedure-Selection  and  Exception-Detection  — Normally  in  these  tasks  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  identify  (he  procedure  appropriate  to  the  trigger  event  However, 
difficulties  may  arise  whenever  ( 1 ) the  pattern  is  appropriately  matched  to  more  than 
one  (possibly  competing)  procedure,  or  (2)  the  pattern,  upon  examination,  is  deficient  or 
anomalous  in  some  requisite  characteristic.  Such  difficulties  constitute  exception 
conditions  and  require  a decision  before  proceeding.  Such  decisions  usually  involve  the 
execution  of  an  information-gathering  procedure  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
reference  to  a higher  authority  The  output  of  the  decision  is  cither  termination  of  the 
procedure  or  identification  of  an  appropriate  pattern-procedure  match  lo  the  extent 
that  the  decision/informalion-gathering  procedures  invoked  are  themselves  routine  tasks. 
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exception-handling  involves  a recursive  invocation  of  the  model  at  this  point  (If  these 
decision-making  or  information-gathering  tasks  are  not  routine  tasks,  then  this  model  is 
considered  to  he  suspended  and  a problem  solving  mode  invoked;  see  St  lion  7.2.3). 


4 Initiation  of  Procedure  — The  procedure  appropriate  for  the  situation  is  now 
identified  and  begun  The  procedure  will  typically  involve  a number  of  intermediate 
steps,  primarily  of  data-input  and  data-combination  forms.  With  a single  exception  each 
such  step  may  be  conceptualized  as  a recursive  invocation  of  the  model,  with  the  data 
being  pre-screened  and  recognized  as  in  steps  I and  2,  mapped  to  the  correct  procedure 
and  examined  for  exception  conditions  as  in  step  3.  and  the  appropriate  procedure  begun 
in  this  present  step  4 The  exception  to  this  recursion  cycle  is  when  the  procedure 
identified  involves  only  a transfer  of  data,  intact  and  without  modification,  from  one 
location  to  another  (e  g.,  writing  down  a previously-checked  orally-given  piece  of 
information,  copying  some  information  from  one  part  of  a form  to  another).  In  such 
cases  the  procedural  steps  are  executed  as  given  without  recursion. 

5 Output  — All  data  required  by  the  procedure  to  be  output  are  appropriately 
formatted,  stored,  and  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  recipients. 


7 2.2.3  Behavioral  issues  m Routine  Tasks  — To  the  extent  that  the  above  is  a useful 
characterization  of  actual  routine  task  execution,  a number  of  behavioral  issues  can  be 
identified  relating  both  to  the  development  of  computer  applications  to  support  such  tasks  as 
well  as  to  the  usability  of  those  applications.  These  issues  include: 


I Event-trigger  pre-screening  and  recognition  — Task  facilitation  could  be  achieved 
by  making  available  for  reference  those  features  of  the  acceptable  triggering  events 
which,  when  present  in  the  situaton,  assure  that  the  particular  routine  task  should  be 
executed,  or.  when  absent,  indicate  that  the  task  should  not  be  executed.  I he 
identification  of  the  appropriate  sub-procedure  could  also  be  similarly  facilitated  by 
providing  a means  for  entering  the  feature-values  of  the  trigger  event  and  obtaining  the 
appropriate  sub-procedure  to  be  executed  (e  g.,  the  identification  of  the  appropriate 
form  to  fill  out). 


2 Procedure  availability  — In  situations  where  the  task  involves  many  different 
sub-procedures,  time  and  errors  in  task  execution  could  be  reduced  by  making  available 
to  the  person  performing  the  task  the  step-by-step  details  of  the  procedure,  particularly 
for  steps  in  which  errors  or  forgetfulness  could  be  expected. 


3.  Exception-handling  — Most  exception  conditions  involve  the  value  of  some 
particular  datum  not  being  included  in  a set  (or  range)  of  allowable  values  l'hese 
value-restrictions  may  be  multiple  and  complex,  and  they  may  easily  be  forgotten  or  else 
remembered  in  error  Automatic  checking  of  data  values  for  exception  conditions  could 
speed  task  execution  as  well  as  reduce  user  errors. 


4.  Place-keeping  --  l or  tasks  involving  the  possibility  of  recursively  invoking 
subprocedures  assistance  could  be  provided  by  automatically  keeping  track  of  the 
hierarchical  status  of  suspended,  present,  and  remaining  tasks,  and  making  this  record 
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available  for  reference  f urther,  provisions  could  be  made  for  automatic  transfer  of 
relevant  data  up  or  down  the  hierarchical  procedure-call  structure  to  minimize  redundant 
manual  data-input  (and  thus  minimize  errors). 


5 Monitoring  for  error-control  anil  automation -potential  --  I.ogging  of  time-spent 
and  errors  made  during  execution  of  the  steps  of  a task  procedure,  over  an  extended 
period,  (both  by  automatic  and  manual  means)  could  provide  a basis  for  determining 
error-prone  and  time-consuming  aspects  of  the  task  procedure.  Many  such  aspects 
necessitate  human  participation  in  the  task  (e.g.,  as  a speech-understanding  device, 
data-lransfer  mechanism,  etc  ),  and  specialized  facilities  could  be  provided  to  improve 
performance.  However,  for  those  problem  aspects  which  do  not  require  human 
involvement,  prime  opportunities  for  automating  task  components  can  thereby  be 
identified  In  particular,  situations  involving  complicated  computations  or  well-defined 
but  multi-component  exception-judgments  are  ideal  candidates  for  automation 


In  summary,  we  have  provided  in  this  section  (1)  a basis  for  identifying  activities  and 
programming  applications  which  are  routine  in  nature,  (2)  an  outline  of  a plausible  model  of 
human  behavior  in  such  tasks,  and  (3)  examples  of  behavioral  issues  involved  in  routine-task 
execution  which  can  improve  the  effectiveness  of  program  development  as  well  as  the  usability 
of  computer-supported  routine-tasks. 


7.2.3  Problem-solving  applications: 

7.2.3. 1 Characteristics  of  Problem-Solving  Tasks  — This  is  our  second  perspective,  and 
these  tasks  differ  from  routine  tasks  in  each  of  the  four  types  of  criteria  used  for  defining 
routine  tasks.  In  contrast  to  this  former  class  of  tasks,  which  required  all  four  criteria  to  be 
present,  the  presence  of  any  of  the  following  is  considered  sufficient  to  define  a 
problem-solving  situation.  Problem-solving  tasks  -- 

1.  can  be  triggered  by  a large  number  of 

poorly-defined  event  patterns,  both  external 
and  mental. 

2.  may  include  the  processing  of  both  external  and 

mental  events  with  little,  or  ill-defined, 
intermediate  output,  and  with  possibly 
unpredictable  final  output. 

3.  are  governed  by  typically  idiosyncratic  procedures, 

which  procedures,  typically:  are  not  explicit,  are 
neither  highly  available  nor  structured,  involve 
extensive  use  of  context,  and  require  a high  degree 
of  complex  decision-making  and  personal  attention 
to  exception  conditions. 

4 indeterminately  long  trigger-lo-completion  cycles. 


In  contrast  to  routine  tasks,  which  required  all  four  criteria  to  be  present,  the  presence  of 
any  of  the  above  is  considered  sufficient  to  define  a problem-solving  situation 
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7 2.3.2  Taxonomy  of  Problem  Types  --  As  a result  of  our  larger  interests  in  complex 
cognitive  behavior,  which  includes  our  contractual  work,  we  have  been  developing  a taxonomy 
of  types  of  problem-solving.  Our  goal  is  to  define  a classification  structure  which  (1)  would 
permit  recognition  of  any  particular  situation  as  being  an  instance  of  one  primary  problem 
type,  and  (2),  once  so  identified,  the  problem  type  would  imply  a set  of  characteristics  unique 
to  that  type  (e  g.,  useful  solution  algorithms,  optimal  information  display  characteristics, 
data-humanagement  facilities,  processing  aids,  etc  ).  For  example,  for  Diagnosis  problems,  one 
useful  fault-location  algorithm  is  to  conduct  tests  which  result  in  the  elimination  of  roughly 
half  of  the  remaining  trouble  possibilities  after  each  lest  Since  we  consider  that  many 
different  problem  types  may  be  invoked  as  subproblems  within  each  type,  we  also  hope  to 
specify  the  set  --  and  probable  sequence  --  of  problem  types  likely  to  be  invoked  under  each 
primary  type  Again  using  the  example  of  Diagnosis,  a primary  information  display 

requirement  is  to  provide  information  on  how  the  entity  being  diagnosed  should  appear,  via. 
eg.  schematics,  design  specifications,  etc.  We  further  intend  the  classification  system  to  apply 
equally  well  over  variations  in  the  nature  of  (I)  the  agent  doing  the  problem-solving,  and  1 2 ) 

the  problem  environment  Thus,  medical  diagnosis  of  animal  disease,  computer  diagnosis  of 

syntax  errors  in  programs,  and  clinical  self-analysis  all  should  be  characterized  as  Diagnosis 
problems  without  classification  difficulty. 

At  this  point  we  have  not  yet  met  all  of  these  requirements  for  the  taxonomy  However, 

we  do  have  an  interum  set  of  12  types  of  problems  which  we  believe  to  be  a useful  basis  for 

discussion.  As  all  of  these  problem  types  are  encountered  in  programming  and  program 
development,  they  can  provide  the  basis  for  developing  human-computer  environments  tailored 
to  support  specific  programming  task  activities  We  offer  the  results  of  this  continuing  work 
here  t<  illustrate  the  kinds  of  problem-solving  activity  that  could  be  supported  in  the  optimized 
scenario  we  present  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Any  one  of  six  entities  may  be  the  focus  for  the  problem-solving  activity,  based  on  the 
following  orthogonal  distinctions:  single  element  vs.  a collection  of  elements  composing  the 
entity  organized  vs  unorganized  elements  --  holding  only  for  collection  - and  active  vs 
inactive  elements.  (In  these  terms,  a "system"  refers  to  a collection  of  organized  active 
elements,  whereas  a "structure"  refers  to  a collection  of  organized  inactive  elements)  Tnless 
otherwise  stated,  the  problem-type  applies  to  all  six  types  of  entities. 

The  problem  types  are: 

I Design  — creating  a representation  of  some  entity  which  is  ultimately  to  be  built, 
which  representation  satisfies  a set  of  functional  requirements  as  well  as  restrictions 
concerning  development  time,  allowable  resources,  unacceptable  intermediate  steps  or 
final  characteristics,  etc  ; however,  many  factors  are  ill-defined,  such  as  the  form  of  the 
final  product,  the  development  techniques,  and  the  working  principle 


2 Cross  domain  equivalency  transformation  --  transforming  the  representation  of  an 
entity  from  one  domain  into  another,  which  domains  may  have  different  properties, 
constraints,  and  environmental  characteristics,  but  the  new  representation  fulfills 
specified  invariant  and  isomorphic  relations  of  structure  and  performance  with  respect  to 
the  original,  in  particular  the  organizational  and  interactive  relations  tend  to  be  preserved 
from  one  domain  to  the  other  I he  transformation  operations  are  not  necessarily 
specified  nor  bounded,  e g , re  writing  a program  from  one  language  into  another 


3.  Mapping  specifies  one  of  three  simple  assignment  relations  between  two  different 
sets  of  elements  one-to-one.  one-to-many,  or  many  -lo-one.  Hus  is  the  degenerate  form 
of  cross-domain  equivalency  transformation,  used  primarily  for  unorganized  or 
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non-intcractivc  collections  of  elements;  e g.,  assignment  of  social  security  numbers  to 
people 

4 Assembly  --  the  application  of  sequencing  or  binding  operations  to  the  parts  of  an 
entity  as  guided  by  some  governing  procedure  so  as  to  achieve  unification  of  the  entity 
m accordance  with  its  prior  design  (applies  to  entities  which  are,  or  are  to  become, 
organized  collections  of  elements) 

5 Operation/ Manipulation  — achieving  control  over  the  entity’s  movement  in 
accordance  with  (1)  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  or  (2)  the  instructions  of 
any  procedure. 

f>.  Vnderstanding  --  determining  (1)  the  design  purposes  fulfilled  by  the  entity  (if  any), 
(2)  the  nature  of  the  input  events  to  which  the  entity  is  responsive  --  as  well  as 
indifferent  - - ( 3 ) the  nature  of  the  events  which  the  entity  can  produce  as  output.  (4)  the 
method  of  construction,  (5)  the  general  principles  of  operation,  and  (6)  the  specific 
means  by  which  input  and  other  events  are  combined  or  transformed  to  achieve  the 
output.  Understanding  may  be  partial  in  the  sense  that  not  all  of  the  above  are 
determined. 

7.  Test / Evaluation  --  these  operations  are  performed  by  comparing  an  entity's 
performance,  or  structural  or  formal  characteristics,  either  to  some  set  of  derived 
expectations  (e  g . standards)  or  else  to  some  other  entity  to  determine  the  nature  and 
degree  of  correspondence  on  some  similarity  metric  (an  important  example  being  that  of 
formal  equivalence) 

K.  Formal  symbol-manipulation  --  replacing,  modifying,  or  adding  to  the  elements  of  a 
collection  of  well-formed  logical  propositions  (e  g , formal  grammar  rules,  logical 
calculus  expressions)  by  means  of  the  application  of  a pre-defined  and  closed  set  of 
allowable  transformations;  e g.,  proving  theorems  (applies  to  collections  of  inactive 
elements). 

l).  Rule  induction  — derivation  of  a generalization  concerning  classes  of  entities  which 
states,  with  an  arbitrary  precision  level,  the  collection  of  characteristics  that  can  be 
expected  to  be  present  (or  logically  true)  given  another  set  of  characteristics  concerning 
the  same  entity  classes;  structural  inductive  rules  specify  only  the  features  of  the  entities 
which  must  be  present;  process  inductive  rules  specify  the  process  steps  that  must  be 
applied  to  the  entities  to  obtain  the  predicted  characteristics. 

10.  Diagnosis  — begins  with  the  detection,  via  test /evaluation  operations,  of  important 
discrepant  characteristics,  usually  discrepancies  between  an  entity's  present  state  and  the 
state  it  should  have  been  in  according  to  its  design  or  prior  known  state;  identification  is 
made,  to  a variable  degree  of  resolution,  of  the  elements  or  the  element-interactions, 
which  produce  the  discrepant  symptoms,  eg.  program  debugging.  (The  action  of  repair 
following  successful  diagnosis  is  considered  to  be  a variant  of  an  Assembly  task) 

I I Information-seeking  --  the  search  for  particular  eharaeterislic(s)  of  an  entity  or  class 
of  entities  which  fulfill  a stated  relationship  to  each  other  or  to  some  other  reference  set 

12  Choice  Decision-making  --  selection  of  one  alternative  from  a set  of  possible  ones 
on  the  basis  of  a rule  (decision  function)  which  assigns  values  (relational  or  absolute) 
to  each  possibility  and  determines  the  maximum-  or  minimum-valued  alternative  as 
preferred. 
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7.2  3 3 Optimized  computer  support  of  Problem  Solving  --  In  a truly  optimized 
human-computer  problem-solving  system  we  would  envision  the  following  kind  of  scenario  ( I ) 
I he  user  and  system  conduct  a dialogue  to  determine  which  of  the  above  types  of  problems 
the  user  needs  to  solve.  (2)  a second  dialogue  ensues  to  develop  a precise  formulation  of  the 
problem,  especially  the  functional  requirements,  (3)  the  system  then  establishes  the  optimal 
support  environment  for  the  problem  (e  g , selection  of  the  functions,  data  structures,  and 
display  parameters  optimal  for  the  particular  problem-type;  (4)  via  user-request,  or 
system-recognition  of  the  need,  a sub-problem  is  invoked,  involving  a recursive  execution  of 
this  scenario,  and  the  system  performs  the  necessary  recording  of  all  pertinent  information  at 
this  level  and  then  begins  from  step  (I);  (5)  the  system  keeps  track  of  all  sub  problems, 
permits  easy  transfer  of  information  from  one  sub-problem  to  another,  and  permits  the  use!  to 
re -invoke  any  prior  environment  as  well  as  a new  one. 


7.2.4  All  applications: 

We  have  considered  behavioral  issues  in  programming  from  two  perspectives,  based  on  the 
type  of  task  --  routine  tasks  and  problem-solving  tasks  Our  third  perspective  concerns 
behavioral  issues  in  programming  and  program  development  which  cut  across  all  applications, 
whether  routine  or  problem-solving  Our  substantive  contribution  here  is  the  topical 
organization  of  behavioral  issues  as  they  relate  to  aspects  of  computer  systems  and  a review  of 
the  work  providing  data  or  theory  on  identification  and  resolution  of  behavioral  problems  (12) 


7 2 4 1 Content  of  the  Review  --  Published  research  was  reviewed  according  to  the 
following  organization  of  topics  (12): 

1 Overview  of  behavioral-issue  perspectives 

2 System  Characteristics 

2 1 Performance  (e  g.,  response  time,  availability) 

2.2  Facilities  (e  g.,  command  languages,  editors,  file 

manipulation,  data  manipulation,  inter-user 
communication,  recovery  philosophy) 

3.  Interface  Characteristics 

3 I Dialogue  style 

3.2  Keyboards 

3.3  Alpha-numeric  displays 
.3.4  Speech  input/output 
3.5  Graphics 


7 2 4.2  Key  behavioral  Issues  --  Out  of  all  the  issues  addressed  in  the  review,  we  identify 
three  which  seem  to  us  now  as  having  the  greatest  potential  lor  facilitating  general  behavioral 
usage  of  computers  i ditors.  File  Manipulation,  and  Information-Partitioned  Displays  We 
identify  below  the  critical  behavioral  deficiencies  in  each  area,  augmenting  the  discussion 
provided  in  the  review 

7 2.4.2  I Editing.  I he  nature  and  availability  of  editing  facilities  is  by  far  the  most  important 
area  Not  only  is  editing  the  most  dominant  activity  in  computer  usage  --  including  program 
development  --  but  it  also  provides  the  greatest  opportunity  for  improvements  which  can 
greatly  facilitate  work  productivity  and  quality  I f feeling  these  improvements  requires  only 
further  behavioral  analyses  and  not  any  technological  advances,  that  is,  the  impiovcments  can 
be  implemented  by  providing  enhanced  editing-function  software,  even  by  extension  ol  present 
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editors  with  edit  macros  written  in  the  language  of  the  computer  system  (e.g.,  IBM's  CMS 
EXEC  language). 


There  are  two  problems  which  underlie  what  we  see  as  the  key  editing  difficulties:  (1) 
what  the  user  wishes  to  do  maps  only  awkwardly  onto  the  available  editing  functions  (e.g., 
editors  arc  line-oriented  string  processors  whereas  users  conceptualize  the  editing  material  in 
word  or  phrase  units,  often  as  a single  continuous  stream,  rather  than  as  a sequence  of  arbitrary 
lines),  (2)  the  display  of  searched-for,  modified,  or  formatted  editing  material  is  not  consonant 
with  the  requirements  of  the  user's  editing  task  (e.g.,  multiple  occurrences  of  a sought-for  item 
are  not  displayed  simultaneously  but  sequentially,  modified  materia!  is  not  displayable  as 
distinct  from  new  or  prior  unmodified  material,  and  the  user  typically  is  forced  to  achieve 

formatting  of  the  material  by  control  instructions  within  one  display  mode  and  then  invoke 

another  environment  to  portray  the  formatted  results). 

7. 2. 4. 2. 2 File  Manipulation:  Users  should  be  able  to  perform  the  following  file  operations  in  a 

natural  way:  (1)  naming,  (2)  describing,  (3)  storing,  (4)  copying,  (5)  distributing.  (6) 

annotating,  and  (7)  retrieving.  Compared  to  the  normal  people-operated  facilities  and 
practices  for  file  manipulation  in  industry  and  Government,  computer  systems  support  these 
actions  at  best  awkwardly  and  at  worst  not  at  all: 

(1) .  Naming  is  usually  severely  restricted  by  limiting  the  name  to  one  or  two  words, 
with  each  word  limited  in  its  number  of  characters.  Further,  no  provisions  are  made  for 
natural  language  naming  practices,  such  as  the  use  of  prenominal  qualification  in  which  a 
variable  number  of  descriptors  are  inserted  to  the  left  of  the  head  noun  — e.g.,  "Douglas 
vs.  Perry  Decision ",  "Irkutsk  Reconnaissance  Report",  "Contractor’s  Final  Report",  etc. 

(2)  Facilities  for  Describing  file  content,  topic,  source,  purpose,  etc.,  are  almost  never 
made  available  to  permit  the  user  to  establish  any  kind  of  reference  catalog.  Given  the 
severe  naming  restrictions,  and  the  filing  restrictions  discussed  below,  the  user  may  have 
to  resort  to  some  laborious  process  of  examining  the  contents  of  a series  of  files  to 
locate  the  desired  file. 

(3) .  Support  for  Storing  files  is  limited  to  a one-level  structure,  in  contrast  to  natural 
hierarchical  storage  of  files  by  main  category,  sub-category,  etc.  Only  by  clever  and 
contorted  file-naming  can  a user  achieve  a modicum  of  aggregate  clustering  of  similar 
files.  In  contrast,  a reasonable  storing  system  would  not  only  provide  for  categorized 
storing,  but  would  also  permit  the  insertion  of  the  file-name  in  other  places  in  the 
hierarchy  when  the  file  is  pertinent  to  more  than  one  subject.  Further,  re-sorting  of  files 
into  existing  categories  and  re-definition  of  category  structures  would  also  be  supported. 

(4) .  Copying  a file  in  its  entirety  usually  suffers  only  from  awkward  command  syntax; 
however,  the  copying  of  limited  portions  or  the  extraction  of  exceprts  requires  the  user 
to  invoke  a lengthy  series  of  editing  commands. 

(5) .  Distributing  files  again  usually  suffers  only  from  unnatural  syntax  as  long  as  the 
user  is  privy  to  the  computer  system's  naming  scheme  for  the  intended  recipients  and 
their  whereabouts.  However,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  John  Smith's  computer  name 
is  something  entirely  different,  and  his  location  — as  a "node”  on  a computer  network  -- 
could  be  anything;  and  computer  systems  and  security  controls  often  make  it  very 
difficult  to  determine  these.  Further,  the  system  is  ruthlessly  intolerant  of  normal 
person/ place  references,  allowing  no  synonyms,  no  abbreviations,  no  misspellings,  and 
not  even  some  form  of  polite  assistance  dialog. 
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(6)  Ihe  highly  common  practice  of  Annotating  files  or  documents  is  completely 
unsupported  by  computer  systems,  where  comments  can  be  added  to  a document 
without  actually  modifying  it  in  an  editing  sense.  While  developing  the  software  to 
accomplish  this  might  not  be  trivial,  it  is  straight-forward  conceptually,  involving  some 
facility  for  overlaying  comments  (e  g.,  between  the  document's  double-spaced  lines)  and 
making  it  possible  to  separate  the  comments  from  the  document  (e  g , using  differential 
display  brightnesses  for  the  comments  vs  the  document  and  providing  for  the 
simultaneous  overlay  display  of  two  different  files) 

(7)  Finally,  computer  systems  typically  provide  no  other  mechanism  fot  Retriestny  files 
other  than  by  file-name.  While  the  user  may  have  access  to  an  information  retrieval 
system  which  can  search  a document  data-base  for,  at  most,  key  word  strings,  these 
systems  do  not  permit  the  user  to  search  his  own  files,  either  as  an  included  or  an 
exclusive  set.  Most  serious  computer  users  - particularly  programmers  will  have 
personal  files  numbering  in  the  hundreds  and  may  further  be  potentially  interested  in 
m any  times  this  number  of  other  people’s  files,  or  system  hies  (liven  the  naming, 
describing,  and  filing  restrictions  discussed  above,  retrieving  pertinent  tiles  can  be  a 
major  undertaking.  (We  suspect  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  re  writing  of  programs  or 
other  kinds  of  files  just  because  it  can  be  so  difficult  to  find  the  original  ones) 

7.2.4  2 3 Information  Partitioned  Displays  I wo  technological  trends  lead  us  to  emphasize  this 
third  area  as  important.  (I)  the  shift  from  typewriter  and  teletype  terminals  to  higtt 
information-density  display  screens,  and  (2)  the  increasing  availability  of  and  requirement  for 
distributed  remote-terminal  networks 

I he  development  of  large-screen  displays,  in  particular,  provides  a number  of  opportunities  lor 
increasing  the  productivity  of  computer  users  Probably  the  least  important  advantage  of 
large-screens  is  the  capability  to  display  a greater  amount  of  information  of  the  same  kind  -- 
e g.,  more  lines  of  a program  or  text  Much  more  interesting  is  the  possibility  of  displaying 
different  kinds  of  information  simultaneously  For  example,  program  debugging  and  testing 
could  be  enhanced  by  facilities  which  incrementally  executed  the  program,  li  te  by  line, 
showing  the  program  segment  surrounding  the  (highlighted)  exeeuted-line  in  one  portion  of  the 
screen  while  displaying  the  results  of  the  execution  in  another  portion  Similarly,  two  versions 
of  a program  can  be  simultaneously  displayed  for  comparison  In  general,  large-screen  displays 
make  it  possible  to  show  many  kinds  of  information  al  the  same  tune.  Since  it  is  the  nature  of 
many  tasks  that  several  different  information  sources  may  be  simultaneously  relevant, 
information-partitioned  displays  can  better  and  more  directly  support  these  tasks  In  addition 
humans  are  also  notorious  multi-task  processors,  engaging  in  several  activities  of  different 
kinds  all  at  the  same  time  --  eg.  monitoring  a program's  execution  as  the  primary  task  while 
simultaneously  attending  to  written  material,  answering  questions,  checking  the  time  or 
appointment  calendar,  making  notes,  etc  Many  of  these  secondary  activities  could  be 
supported  directly  on-line  by  partitioning  the  screen  into  separate  fields  each  assigned  fot  a 
different  task  --  and  giving  the  user  separate  and  easy  control  over  each  field 

Ihe  second  factor,  that  of  distributed  terminals,  implies  that  users  may  be  physically 
remote  from  each  other,  communicating  via  the  computer  network  Simple  messages  and 
transmission  of  other  information  between  users  is  currently  supported  and  presents  no 
behavioral  problems  (other  than  those  discussed  above  in  section  7.2  4,2.2).  However,  it  is 
not  possible  at  present  for  remote  users  to  work  simultaneously  on  the  same  task  with  any 
degree  of  effectiveness  Consider  the  situation  in  which  two  users  wish  to  "discuss"  the  same 
material  - e g , a program.  Were  they  at  the  same  physical  location  that  natural  mode  of 
discussion  would  be  to  place  the  program  in  view  of  both,  with  each  taking  turns  pointing  to 
the  material  and  making  various  annotations  (which  might  remain  or  else  be  erased) 
Concurrent  with  the  references  to  the  commonly-displayed  material  would  be  a running 
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dialogue  of  discussion  Such  a "discussion"  is  inconceivable  between  remote  users  at  the 
present  time,  since  no  communication  facilities  exist  (outside  of  small  exploratory  research 
efforts)  to  support  this  kind  of  interaction  Nevertheless,  large-screen  displays  could  be 
appropriately  partitioned,  and  suitable  software  developed,  to  permit  such  remote  joint  work 
interaction  in  a manner  very  similar  to  natural  situations. 


7.3  RtlCOMMTNPA  TIONS 

7 3 I Routine  and  Problem  solving  Tasks  --  lhc  sections  on  these  two  classes  of  tasks 
generally  proposed  that  a clear  understanding  of  the  application  to  be  programmed  could 
provide  the  basis  foi  much  more  effective  design,  program  development,  programming,  and 
ultimate  usability 

We  feel  that  this  proposal  has  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  its  evaluation  as  a general 
methodology  for  improving  the  productivity  and  quality  of  application  programming  tasks  We 
specifically  recommend  that  the  method  be  tested,  on  a controlled  experimental  basis,  by 
choosing  a type  of  routine-task  application  of  particular  concern  to  the  Navy  and  monitoring 
program  development  with  and  without  this  methodology  The  four  criteria  can  be  employed 
to  identify  routine  tasks,  and  the  model  can  provide  the  basis  for  further  determining  the 
specific  human  activities  involved  in  the  task,  which  activities  are  to  be  supported  by  the 
programmed  application. 

If  the  method  appears  feasible,  we  further  recommend  that  research  be  performed  to 
elaborate  the  routine-task  model  and  also  to  begin  further  definition  of  a problem  solving 
typology  for  eventual  use  in  the  same  manner 

7.3.2  Til i ting  - We  believe  that  the  development  of  high-level  task  oriented  editing 
facilities  would  be  of  enormous  value  in  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  programming,  and  (lie 
benefits  could  be  realized  immediately.  II  we  were  asked  to  make  only  a single 
recommendation  for  better  programming  tools,  it  would  be  to  provide  programming  and  text 
editors  which  correct  the  deficiencies  we  have  noted  above,  in  out  review  (12).  and  in  our 
recommendation  for  supporting  software  desgin  (see  Section  5 3.2.3) 

We  recommend  that  an  independent  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  usage  problems 
with  editors  be  conducted  to  verify  and  augment  our  observations  .Subsequently,  the  actual 
development  of  optimized  editors  should  be  supported 

7.3.3  Tile  liumanipuliition  and  Information  partitioned  displays  We  recommend  that  the 
file  humaniptilation  problems  pointed  out  above  be  further  assessed  and  development  efforts 
begun  to  develop  belter  facilities 

As  for  information  partitioned  displays,  we  believe  that  basic  research  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  limiting  parameters  of  this  concept  as  a function  ol  the  user  and  task  eg.  the 
number  of  independent  fields,  the  method  of  differentiating  important  from  less  important 
material  as  well  as  to  determine  the  operating  protocols  governing  remote  "ser 
communication  wc  load  to  effective  cooperative  work  Wc  note  that  this  concept  seems  ideally 
suited  to  the  Navy's  requirements  for  tactical  decision  support  and  communication  interfaces, 
and  wc  recommend  that  experimental  work  be  conducted,  in  that  context,  to  evalule  the 
potential  of  this  method  of  information  display. 
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reference  to  a higher  authority.  The  output  of  the  decision  is  either  termination  of  the 
procedure  or  identification  of  an  appropriate  pattern-procedure  match.  !o  the  extent 
that  the  decision/ information-gathering  procedures  invoked  are  themselves  routine  tasks. 
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4.  Place-keeping  — For  tasks  involving  the  possibility  of  recursively  invoking 
subprocedures  assistance  could  be  provided  by  automatically  keeping  track  of  the 
hierarchical  status  of  suspended,  present,  and  remaining  tasks,  and  making  this  record 
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